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Pay after receipt of Gifts 


A Fine Quality Self-Filling FOUNTAIN PEN with a Genuine Iridium Nib FOR AN ORDER OF 25 SETS OR MORE 


MEMO BOOK 


Genuine 
Leather 


HANDY 


INDIVIDUAL 


NAME 
KITS 


WITH PENCIL 


in any 


quantity 


in any quantity 


With snap fastener, strongly stitched, in beautiful 
colors, fitted with a 4-inch nail file, finest quality 


comb and good quality soft lead pencil. 
lightful gift for boys and girls. 


case in lustrous gilt. 


A most de- 
Name stamped on 


4” x 534” 


This beautiful gift will delight the heart of any child. 
jase made of the finest quality Compo Leather. 
Fitted with a 50-sheet ruled bond pad, as well as a 


high grade No. 2 pencil. 


Individual name stamped 


on the case as well as on the pencil in lustrous gold. 


FREE!! 


Genuine Leather Pencil Sets 
UNITED STATES PENCIL Co., INC. 
485 Broadway, New York City 
Yes, please send me Individual 
Name Pencil Sets. Kindly imprint 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size, 534” x 814’’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children’s literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5’ x8’. 326 pages. Price, $1.75 
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The Madonna of the Clouds by Donatello 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 
(Reading Lesson) 


This is a Christmas package. 


It is wrapped in white paper. 


It is tied with red ribbon. 


There is a pretty card on the box. 


Now it must have heavy paper around it. 


int 


oa. 


It must be tied with strong cord. 


- 


SSM 


I must print the address carefully. 


Here it is ready for the post office. 
The postmaster weighs it. 


It takes five three-cent stamps to send it. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. Visit the Post Office. See the special arrangements made for caring for Christmas packages. 
Learn why packages should be mailed early. Buy stamps of different kinds—one cent, two 
cent, three cent, one and one-half cent. Learn how each is used—one cent on cards without 
envelopes; two cent for sealed letters in the city; three cent for sealed letters out of city; 
cent and a half stamp for cards in unsealed envelopes. 


. Red Cross Christmas Seal. Learn why these seals are used. Give brief history of movement. 


WHAT AM I? WHERE DO WE GO? 
I am small and square. We made Christmas cards. 
I am green. We painted holly on them. 
I cost one cent. We printed, “Merry Christmas.” 
I am on a Christmas card. We put a stamp on each one. 


What am I? Now, where do we go? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE (Reading Lesson) 
See our little Christmas tree. 
It smells sweet and spicy. 
There are colored lights on it. 
We have made pop corn balls. 
They will look pretty on our tree. 
We have made gold stars. 
Mary made Santa Claus. 
Santa must be put here. 


A big gold star goes on top. 


We love our tree. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Listen to the Bible story of the birth of Jesus as told in Luke II Verses 1-20. 


Learn of the customs in other countries in giving gifts at Christmas—-Santa Claus, Kriss 


Kringle, putting gifts in stockings, in shoes, switches for bad children, and little cakes for stran- 
gers. Emphasize kindness and love rather than expensive gifts. 


STORY HOUR 
To the Teacher: 


It may be necessary to provide most of the stories for this period. A few Christmas stories are found in primers 
and first readers which children can read to each other. If they are not able to learn of Christmas customs in 
other countries, the teacher should tell them. They, in turn, can tell them to another class. An effort should be 


made, however, to continue learning how the older generation spent Christmas. Here is a sample report: 
Jack’s story: 


My uncle told me he lived far out in the woods when he was a boy. At Christmas time his 
father and mother always helped him make a Christmas tree for the squirrels. 

They would find a little evergreen tree near the house. Then they helped him tie on nuts. 
The squirrels would come chattering down the trees, grab the nuts and run away. 


One Christmas it was so cold the squirrels didn’t come. My uncle said he felt lonesome all 
day. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN DECEMBER 


BY ALICE HANTHORN 


To the Teacher: 
Establish, if possible, the habit of making note of the change in work as each new month 


comes. List on the blackboard the children’s reports of the different kinds of work observed. The f 
Later, place these suggestions on charts and have them illustrated. 
DECEMBER WORK AND PLAY w 
Storekeepers are very busy. 
They put lovely things in the store This 
windows. Wel 
Ladies shop and come home with arms 
loaded. Wet 
Men drive along with loads of Christmas Pop | 
trees. 
Ther 
Men sell Christmas trees along the streets. 
Mother is making fruit cake. We! 
She makes Christmas puddings, too. Wea 
Grandma is knitting all day. 
Each 
She does not let us see her knitting. 
Father slips in with packages. The | 
He takes them upstairs and does not let The | 
us see them. Wel 
We try to help others. . 
Christmas is the best time of the year. 
SOMETHING TO DO | 
I. Christmas Ideas 
1. Make Christmas favors for the Christmas dinner. A little evergreen tree cut from green 1. TI 
paper can be decorated with stars and other trimming to be very attractive. Each 
child should make a set for his family and guests. in 
2. Make favors for hospital trays. Simple little baskets to hold red candy are dainty and . 
attractive and take up very little room on the trays. Hc 
3. Pop corn and make balls for the Christmas tree. 
4. Make little gift cards to put in Christmas packages. 
5. Make Christmas cards. Use government postals. Send one to principal, librarian, nurse, 2. Tl 
custodian, traffic officer, and any other helpers who have made life pleasant. th 
II. December Clothing 
Make study of December clothing as Christmas gifts. 3 Jo 
The many advertisements of clothing on sale as Christmas gifts make it possible to secure . 
excellent pictures for charts of clothing—caps, mittens, scarfs to match, muffs, ear tabs, gloves, dis 


snowsuits. 


Compare these garments with those of the earlier months. Ni 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


The following is suggestive of a chart which can be made using the children’s suggestions for help: 
SANTA’S HELPERS 

We are Santa’s helpers. 

This is what we do. 

We have made a Christmas tree for the birds. 

We tied suet to the tree. 

Pop corn balls are there, too. 

There is a little basket of seeds and bread crumbs. 

We have filled baskets for poor people. 

We all brought things to put in the baskets. 

Each basket has fruit, vegetables and meat. 

The girls made Christmas cards for the baskets. 

The boys will carry the baskets to the homes. 

We love to help Santa Claus. 


HELPERS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. The children made little baskets for hospital trays. They put fruit candy 
inthem. Each one had 2 cherry pieces, 2 lemon pieces, and 2 orange pieces. 


How many did each basket have? Use your colors and draw the pieces. 


2. The children packed 5 little baskets and 4 large baskets. How many did 
they pack? Draw the baskets. 


John hung 8 walnuts on a tree for the squirrels. Christmas Day 5 nuts 


disappeared. How many were left? Draw the tree as it looked Christmas 
Night. 
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Keystone View Ph 


Santa’s Arrival 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 68-70. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Santa's Arrival 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 
Whom do you see in this picture? 
What time do you think it is? What makes you think so? 
What two things is Santa giving to the little boy? 
What do you think Santa has for the other little boy? 


Look at the presents under the Christmas tree. Find a present that you think may be for the 
smaller boy. 


How do you suppose Santa knew what these little boys wanted? 

Do you think these boys are brothers? What makes you think so? 

Do you think there are any little girls in this family? What makes you think so? 

For whom do you think the doll’s carriage may be? 

Tell two things with which the Christmas tree is decorated. 

Look at all of the presents in the picture. Pick out the one you would like to have and tell what 
it is. 

In which room of the house do you think the Christmas tree is? How can you tell? 


Are you going to have a Christmas tree in your house this year? Tell how you are going to decorate 
your tree. 


What do you want Santa to bring you this year? 


THINGS TO DO 


Think of some present you would like to give your mother or your father for Christmas this 
year. Draw a picture of the present. On the other side of your paper draw a pretty Christmas 
package that would hold the present. 


Show your package to the class and see if they can guess what is inside it. Now show the 


present on the other side of your paper and see if the class can guess whether your present is for 
mother or for father. 


Note to Teacher: 


Such an exercise as the above should be checked both for the appropriateness of the gift 
and for the size of the package in relation to the gift. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
A REAL VISIT WITH SANTA 


Last year at Christmas time Bobby was too young to think much about Santa Claus. He 
was only one year old then. This year his brother, John, Jr., who is just a year older, has been 
telling him a lot about Santa. Bobby has been listening very carefully and has asked his brother 
many questions. Of course, John, Jr., could not answer all of the questions about Santa, but he 
has told his brother many tales about what Santa looks like, and how he comes down the chimney 
with presents for good girls and boys. 

Bobby has been talking about Santa to everyone who would listen to him for the past two 
weeks. He has been saying: “‘Thanta ith coming to thee me thith year. I have been a good boy, 
tho Thanta ith going to bring me a Teddy Bear and thome candy.”’ 

John, Jr., feels quite big beside his brother. He wants Santa to bring him a sled and a book. 
Both boys have talked with their mother about Santa Claus. She told them that Santa could 
always tell who were the good boys and girls. John, Jr., was afraid Santa might not be sure that 
he had been a good boy so he asked his mother to write Santa a letter. She wrote to Santa and 
told him what good boys both Bobby and John, Jr., had been all that year. She also told Santa 
just what each boy wanted for Christmas. When the letter was finished, John, Jr., put it in the 
mailbox himself, so he knew Santa would get it before Christmas. 

It was the night before Christmas. Santa was very busy visiting all of the boys and girls in 
the land. He had to call at some of the houses early in the evening so he would be sure to have 
time to visit all of them. 

Bobby and John, Jr., were just finishing their supper in the dining-room when suddenly 
they heard the jingle-jingle of bells. Soon they heard a voice in the living-room call: ‘““Do Bobby 
and John Adams, Jr., live in this house?”’ 

The boys rushed into the living-room as fast as they could, and when they looked at their 
Christmas tree they could hardly believe their eyes. It was just covered with presents. Someone 
was standing beside the tree, too. John, Jr., knew the big man who was standing there with a 
ball in one hand, a Teddy Bear in the other hand, and a broad, happy smile on his face. 

“Santa Claus! Hello, Santa Claus!’ cried John, Jr., as he ran up and gave Santa a big hug. 

Bobby did not know just what to think. He had never before seen a man with such a long white 
beard. He had never seen a man dressed in such a bright red suit either. He picked up a handful 
of candy from under the tree, then looked at Santa with eyes that were just popping with surprise. 

“Ith that Thanta?” he asked. 

“Yes, young man, my name is Santa Claus, and I have put a Teddy Bear under the Christ- 
mas tree for someone whose name is Bobby Adams. If you see Bobby, will you please give him 
the Teddy Bear?” 

John, Jr., laughed and Bobby smiled. Both boys hunted under the tree for the Teddy Bear. 
When Bobby found it he picked it up and hugged the little bear as tightly as he could, saying, 
‘““My Teddy Bear! My Teddy Bear!” 

When the boys turned around to thank Santa for all of their toys, he was nowhere to be seen. 
Soon they heard the jingle-jingle of bells again, and then they knew that Santa was on his way to 
visit many other girls and boys. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How old is each of these boys this year? 
What is the name of the boys’ father? How can you tell? 


Can you read aloud what Bobby said in the second paragraph? What letter do you think bothers 
Bobby when he speaks? 


Why do you think John, Jr., laughed and Bobby smiled when Santa told them about the Teddy 
Bear? 


THINGS TO DO 


Re-write what Bobby said in the second paragraph and spell each word as it should be. 
Write the letter that you think the mother sent to Santa. 
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PORTUGAL POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


The little Portuguese girl 
is carrying brushwood to 
be used as fuel. In parts 
of Europe fuel is scarce and 
everything that can be 
used is gathered. 


She may wear a dull blue 
blouse, a red skirt and gray 
apron. A red cap may be 
added. Paint all flesh a soft 


orange and the bundle 
of brushwood green and c 
brown, making the color i 


darker at the left to sug- 
gest the shadow. 


The stones may be soft 


gray with some brown 
showing. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Science Studies of 
Other Lands By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Land of the Cork Stopple 


Do you know what a peninsula is? A peninsula is a section of land nearly surrounded by 
water, and joined to a larger body of land by a neck, or isthmus. 

Last month we were traveling in France, so this month let us travel on a peninsula which 
joins France. Let us cross Spain and go into the small country of Portugal. 

As soon as we cross the border we hear people talking about the cork oak. This is a tree that 
not only grows wild, but it is also planted by men in large groves. From the name of the tree can 
you guess for what it is valued? 

Have you ever wondered where the world gets all of the cork it uses? Portugal produces 
more cork than any other country. It produces about half of all the cork used in the world. Cork 
is obtained from the thick bark of cork oak trees. Once every nine or ten years the bark is stripped 
from each tree. If you have ever held a number of cork stopples in your hand, you know that they 
weigh very, very little. From some of the cork oaks as much as five hundred pounds of cork is 
taken at one time. Just imagine what a lot of cork that must be. 

Many kinds of trees die if their bark is stripped off, but the cork oaks are different. They 
grow another coat of cork which is even better than the first. 

The Portuguese men who work in the cork oak groves have a tool which looks something 
like an axe. One end of the blade is sharp like a real axe and the opposite end is pointed like a 
pick. With this tool the men cut a narrow groove around the bark of the tree, as high as they can 
reach. Next they cut the bark open from this groove down to the bottom of the tree. Then with 
their tools they peel the bark off in one big sheet. After the cork bark has been stripped from the 
trees, it is wet and pressed into flat sheets. Then it is hauled to the nearest seaport and shipped 
to other countries. 

Donkeys are sometimes used for carrying the cork out of the groves. One donkey can carry a 
load of cork on his back which is twice as big as the donkey himself. How do you suppose he can 
carry such a big load? 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Cork has many uses today. It is made into stopples for bottles, life-preservers, and because 


it deadens many sounds, it is used in the floors, ceilings, and walls of hospitals and broadcasting 
studios. 


There are many things raised in Portugal that are also raised in Italy, the country in which 


we were visiting last September. Along the coast of Portugal great crops of oranges, lemons, 
grapes, olives, and nuts are raised. 


Lisbon is the capital and largest city of Portugal. It is located on the coast and from there a 
a great many fruits, nuts, and much cork is shipped to other countries of the world. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


Write a definition of a peninsula. 


Ww 


Look at a map of the United States. Copy the names of any peninsulas that you see there. 


One country about which we have read in this magazine is also a peninsula. Find it on a map 
and write its name at the bottom of your list of peninsulas. 


4. Make a list of the different uses for cork. 


Paste a sample of cork into your scrapbook. Under that write a paragraph which tells what 
you have learned about cork. 


Make a list of other trees that you know. Opposite each tree tell for what it is used. 


Arrange the following words in a column in your scrapbook. In an opposite column write the 
meaning of each word. 


section 


isthmus 
grove value 
produces obtained 


life preserver 


broadcasting studio 
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CARMELITA OF PORTUGAL 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By Thelma Moreland 


Carmelita, a little maid of Portugal, and her 
faithful four-footed ‘“‘milk-wagon’’ are making 
their morning rounds. The sleepy little donkey, 
who is called Vasca, after the famous old Portuguese 
explorer, carries the milk cans on his back. Carme- 
lita holds a little bell, which she rings as they 
walk through the cobblestone streets. When the 
villagers hear the bell, they come out to buy milk. 


The little girl wears a blue kerchief over her 
brown hair, a red vest with yellow, green and blue 
embroidered designs, agreenstripedskirt, and brown 
shoes. The donkey is a brownish gray. He has a 
green bridle, and the milk cans are yellow. 


Cut out, mount on cardboard. Tie a short string 
on to the donkey’s bridle, and connect other end to 
the girl’s hand. This would make an interesting 
sandtable study, and the streets of a village may 
be constructed around it. (Correlated with 
language and geography also.) 
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Tom Learns about Portugal 


Act I 


CHARACTERS: 
Tom 
MARION 


ScENE: Living-room of an American 
Home 


(As scene opens Marion and 
Tom are sitting at a table playing 
a game of Chinese Checkers. 
After a moment or two of play, 
Marion pushes the game aside.) 


Marion: Oh, dear! Now you’ve 
won once more! 
Wonder if it’s raining! Guess I'll 
go to the door. 


(She goes to the door and looks 
out and then returns.) 


Marion: It’s pouring hard, oh, 
what a day. 
Let’s tell the crowd to come over 
and play. 


Tom: I’m sure I don’t know what 
we can do, 
But maybe they’ll have an idea or 


two. 
(Marion picks up the tele- 
phone.) 
Marion: 416—-W, please. Hello! 


This is Marion, is that you, 
Sue? 

Why don’t you come over and bring 
Mabel and Lou? 

Sure—Helen and John and Flossie, 
too. 

I don’t know exactly what we can 
play, 

But anything for excitement this 
terrible day! 

Oh, yes! and call the Wilson boys. 

They’re fun if they do make a lot of 
noise. 

Come right on over and now good- 
bye. 


(She puts up the receiver and 
turns to Tom.) 


Now what shall we do with them, 
oh, me! oh, my! 


Tom: I’ve a test in Geography 
tomorrow at school, 
And I’m afraid I’ll land on the 
dunce’s stool. 
Portugal’s the country I’m studying 
about, 
I wish the gang could help me out. 


Marion: What a grand idea 
you’ve given to me. 
We'll help you out, just wait and see. 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: 
MARION JOHN 
Tom FLOssIE 
SUE WILson Boys 
MABEL Bos 
Lou HARRY 
HELEN RUSSELL 


ScENE: Same as Act I 


(As scene opens the children are 
all grouped around the room 
talking and laughing together.) 


Marion: Silence, friends! I’ve 
something to say, 
We’re going to mix business with 
pleasure today. 
Tom has a test on Portugal to- 


morrow, 

And he knows very little, much to 
his sorrow. 

Now we could have fun playing at 
school, 


And keep him from landing on the 
dunce’s stool. 

We'll give him the facts he needs to 
know, 

And have lots of fun doing so! 


SuE: I'll be the teacher; come on, 
let’s go! 
Let’s fix the seats all in a row. 


(The Boys arrange the chairs 
like a schoolroom and place a 
map of Portugal on the wall. 
Sue takes a pointer and amid 
much giggling the fun begins.) 


Sue: There are quite a few ques- 
tions I’m going to ask, 

So everyone settle down to the task! 

How large is Portugal, Flossie, dear? 

Now speak up loudly so we can hear. 


FLossiE: It’s only a little larger 
than Maine, 
And it’s located next to the country 
of Spain. 


SuE: Now, John, what kind of 
land do we find? 
Speak up loudly if you don’t mind. 


JouHN: It’s really very hilly land, 

And the streets make a narrow 
crooked band. 

Elevators are used to climb the hills, 


Autos would furnish too many 
thrills! 
SuE: Name the two great cities, 
please, 
That are noted for beauty and lovely 
trees. 


HELEN (raises her hand and 
answers): 


Oporto and Lisbon I believe are right, 

And I'll describe them both if I 
might. 

Lisbon’s the capital on the Tagus 
River, 

One of Europe’s 
heaith giver! 

Splendid streets, and houses all 
shades! 

Bright costumes are seen on all 
pretty maids! 

Oporto—on the Duoro River near 
the coast— 

Is noted for its vineyards most. 

Codfish trading is done there, too, 

And that is all I can tell to you. 


finest—a _ true 


SuE: Who can give a Portuguese 
name, 
Who rose to fortune and reached 
great fame? 


MABEL: Vasca De Gama the 
explorer did much 
To rival the claims of Columbus and 
such. 


Tom: You're doing fine, but I 
must know 

About their industries and what 
they grow. 


Sue: Tell me, won’t you? 
Yes, Bob, do! 


Bos: Chief crops are oats, barley, 

rye and wheat. 

Olives and grapes and all fruits that 
we eat! 

Farming and fishing are important, 
too, 

And their cork manufacturing is of 
course not new. 

Coal, iron, copper, mercury and lead 

Are a few of their products from the 
mineral bed. 


Harry: Don’t forget the language 
the Portuguese speak, 
These people who are humble, lowly 
and meek. 


RussE._: Oh, yes, it’s different 

from that spoken in Spain, 

Although they’re as near as New 
Hampshire to Maine. 


Lou: Could I describe the peas- 
ant’s house? 
If you let me now, I’ll be as still as a 
mouse. 


(SuE nods her head giving per- 
mission.) 


A low, square, one-story house of 
stone, 
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Whitewashed throughout as clean 
as a bone. 

The roof is painted a very bright red. 

As we enter the house we are met by 
the head, 

Who offers shelter and food and a 
bed. 


Tom: What do the Portuguese 
really eat? 


Sue: Tell us, Marion, do they eat 
much meat? 


Marion: Sometimes beef or ba- 

con but mostly soup and fish. 

Olives and olive oil add much to 
each savory dish. 


SuE: Now, Tom, we’ve told you 
plenty, 

And if your score’s not more than 
twenty, 

Then you’re hopeless as a geography 
student 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


And to put you out would be most 


prudent. 

Let’s close this school with a rousing 
song, 

Come on, gang, we must be getting 
along! 


(The children all stand and 
sing together one of their school 
songs appropriate for the occa- 
sion.) 

CuRTAIN 


The Fifth Avenue Toy Shop 


CHARACTERS 

Mr. Grownup—Boy wearing long 
trousers, coat and hat 

Mrs. Grownup—Girl wearing long 
dress, coat and hat 

STOREKEEPER—Girl or boy in ordi- 
nary clothes 

SkipPING Do_t._s—Boys and girls 

ELEPHANTS—Tall boys 

SEESAW—Boys or girls 

Horses—Tall boys 

Ducxs—A long line of the smallest 
children is the funniest 

Rope JumMpers—Girls 

AcrosaTic or girl hav- 
ing special training or one who can 
somersault, turn cartwheels or 
stand on his head to music 


SPEAKING girls with 
clear voice 


SINGING Do.__s—Boys and girls 


(Mr. and Mrs. Grownvup enter 
and look around the empty 
stage.) 


Mr. Grownup: So this is the 
shop that has the wonderful toys. 


Mrs. Grownup: I have heard a 
great many things about this shop. 


STOREKEEPER (entering from 
side): May I help you? 


Mr. Grownup: Please do. We 
wish toys for all our children. 


STOREKEEPER (placing chairs at 
side of stage): Please be seated. We 
have many beautiful toys. What do 
you wish to see? 


Mrs. Grownup: Dolls for the 
girls and horses for the boys. 


Mr. Grownup: Why not show us 
everything? 


STOREKEEPER: I should be glad 
to. Here are our skipping dolls. 


(Claps hands and children skip 
to music around the stage.) 


By DOROTHY ROBBINS 


STOREKEEPER: You can see how 
much they look like real children, 
yet they are only dolls. 


Mrs. Grownup: Little Betty 
would love them. 


Mr. GrRownvup: Yes, indeed. 


STOREKEEPER: We have many 
calls for our elephants. 


(Claps hands and boys with 
elephant heads on outstretched 
arms enter. They walk slowly 
and swing their trunks to the 
music.) 


STOREKEEPER: See how well built 
they are. 


Mr. Grownup: A very good 
thing. Boys are so rough. 


STOREKEEPER: This toy will keep 
your children out in the fresh air. 
(Claps and seven children enter. 
One stands facing the audience 
with arms out at side. She sings 
—‘The See-Saw” from “Songs 
of the Child World”’ by Gaynor— 
moving her arms up and down to 
the music. The three children on 
either side of her rise or sit as 
her arm moves up or down.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Grownup: We 
must have a seesaw. 


STOREKEEPER: These horses came 
all the way from Arabia. 


(Claps and Horses gallop a- 
round the stage.) 


Mr. Grownup (standing up and 
feeling of them): A strong toy. 
One that will not break easily. 


STOREKEEPER: Here are the ducks. 


(Claps and Ducks enter, hands 
on knees in a sitting position 
they quack and wobble around 
the stage.) 


Mrs. Grownup: The very thing 
for baby. Do you think she could 
bite their heads off? 


STOREKEEPER: Their heads are 
fastened on with the strongest glue. 
You must see our jumpers. 


(Claps and three girls jump 
rope to music.) 


Mrs. Grownup: How well they 
keep time to the music. Do you have 
any acrobatic dolls? 


STOREKEEPER: We have just one 
left. 


(Claps and girl turns cart 
wheels, etc.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Grownup: Beau- 
tiful! Beautiful! 


STOREKEEPER: These dolls talk 
very well as you will see. 


(Claps and children enter to 
recite short, funny poems.) 


Mrs. Grownvup: I like them. 


STOREKEEPER: You will also like 
our singing dolls. 


(Claps and singers enter.) 


Mr. Grownvup: Such beautiful 
voices in such small dolls. 


STOREKEEPER: That is all I can 
show you today. 


(Mr. and Mrs. Grownup whis- 
per together.) 


Mr. Grownup: We will take 
them all. Send them to Mr. and Mrs. 


Grownup, of Any Street in Every 
Town. 


STOREKEEPER: Thank you. They 
will be in the early morning delivery. 


(Curtain) 


» music for the skipping 
dolls is ““Gavotte’’ found in ‘‘Piano 
Pieces the Whole World Plays,” 
Albert E. Wier (D. Appleton & Co., 
Publishers). 
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DECEMBER NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin DE¢ 


CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Mr. Heckert has a store. 
It's fullof many toys. 
He sells the toys at Christmas time 
To little girls and boys. 


lf Mr. Heckert sold the doll, 

The price is just a dime,_ 
How many toys would there be left 

To sell at Christmas time? _ 


If Betty bought a nice red ball, 
little horse all white _ 
That would leave how many toys? 
Be sure your answers right. ______- 
If David bought the house and train, 
He likes them very well,_ 
That Would leave how many toys- 
| wonder,— can youtell ? 
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DECEMBER NUMBER WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


COOK/ES 
AND 
S/TALL cares 


The cookies Mr. Heckert sells 
Are shaped like hearts and rings. 
Some are ginger men,and stars, 

Some birds with frosted wings. 


If Billy bought a heart and bird, 
nd a star so gau, 
<> That would leave how many cakes? 


If Nancy bought the ring,and duck, \i~ 
The square, and ginger maru 
YY | How many cookies would be left ? 

Now tell me if yow can. --_____- 


If Irma bought five little cakes, 
And each one cost a penny, 2 
Count them over carefully ( 
«That would leave how many ? 


If seven cookies Alice bought 
At Mr. Heckert’s store 

Christmas cookie would be left 

And not a cookie more. 


| | | 
Q Va “a ¥ 5 
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Now quickly — can you say — 
If Joseph bought six little cakes 
Filled with nuts and spice, 
y That would leave how m 
ey, Sweet and very nice 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Five stars are twinkling in the sky, 

One star shines all alone, 

Now, count five stars and one star more 
And tell what you have done. 


Three Christmas bells are ringing out, 
Three more bring Christmas cheer, 

Three bells and then three more are—what? 
How many do you hear? 


Four happy children’s faces shine, 
Two more are glad and gay, 

Four children and two children are— 
Now what do you say? 
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THE GOOD-NEIGHBOR BASKET Alice M. Meyer 


Trace objects on drawing paper and have children color and cut basket. Paste on a mounting sheet, pasting 


side and bottom edges only; leave top edges and handle free. Paste down loose end of handle as marked. Basket 
may be light yellow or any desired color. 


Color and cut articles to go in basket. Cans may be left white with peach on label pink, and tomato red; grape- 
juice bottle purple, white label, purple grapes, yellow top; carrots orange, green tops; milk bottle cream color with 


light brown top. There are two red bands on the bread wrapper and the word “‘bread”’ may be traced in red or printed 
free-hand; stripes on the candy cane are red. 


Children may suggest and make free-hand other simple articles which they would like to put in the basket: 
grapefruit, bananas, packages with labels, etc. The articles are slipped under the top edge of basket and held with 
a tiny touch of paste. Each child tries with his own arrangement to make an attractive basket. 


The teacher may have eight-inch lengths of narrow red or green ribbon to tie in a bow on the handle. 
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Through the Year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


December Experiences and Activities 


was hardly over 
when the boys and girls in Ann 
Harvey’s schoolroom began talking 
enthusiastically about the street and 
window decorations downtown—the 
Christmas trees, toys, and gifts. 
Although the teacher would have 
chosen a different approach to the 
Christmas activities she said noth- 
ing to dim the children’s joy and 
enthusiasm, but instead shared their 
appreciation of their own brightly 
decorated city. She let them talk 
about what they wanted for Christ- 
mas and about the letters they were 
going to write to Santa Claus, while 
she fervently hoped that during the 
pre-Christmas days she might help 
them to get the spirit of giving 
rather than that of receiving; and 
experience the real meaning of 
Christmas. She realized the futility 
of attempting to bring to them any- 
thing of the spiritual while their 
minds were so filled with thoughts 
of material things. 

Several children brought pictures 
of store windows decorated for 
Christmas, pictures of Santa Claus 
and Christmas trees which were 
placed on the bulletin board and 
greatly enjoyed. Shirley brought a 
large gayly colored picture book of 
“°Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas’”’ which was read and re-read by 
request. Then Richard exclaimed, 
“Let’s sing ‘Jingle Bells,’’’ which 
was followed by requests for ‘‘Jolly 
Old St. Nicholas”’ and ‘“‘Santa Claus 
is Coming to Town.” 

‘Santa Claus is in town!’’ 
nounced Corliss. 
him in Toyland.”’ 

“Oh, let’s go to Toyland! Let’s go 
to Toyland!” called out the children 
eagerly. In the room were many 
children whom Miss Harvey knew 
would not have the privilege of this 
visit unless they were taken with the 
group and, as she felt it would be 
most worth while for all the children, 
she had planned for the trip later in 
the month, but had not anticipated 
such an early suggestion. She told 
the class that if the necessary plans 
could be made they might go soon. 

*“‘We can go on the street car,” 
said Jack. Harold responded with, 
“Yes, we will each bring a nickel!” 
The plans for the trip were written 
on the blackboard (manuscript writ- 


an- 
“My sister saw 


ing) and read by the children. As 
the children went home that day 
happily excited about Christmas, 
Ann Harvey wondered how excessive 
stimulation could be avoided, how 
the children could be kept as quiet 
and relaxed as possible during this 
most exciting and thrilling time of 
the year for children. 


DECEMBER 4 


It was fun making a fireplace of 
real brick. All the children helped 
and carried one brick at a time very 
carefully. The fireplace was built 
against the radiator, which seemed 
the logical place for it, as through 
this the class gained some idea of 
heating. Later when a mother 
stopped in the room her child would 
invariably take her to the fireplace 
and ask her to feel how warm it was. 
The brick absorbed and held the 
heat from the radiator. This proved 
to be a most realistic fireplace. 
When a rug made from an old sheep- 
lined coat was placed in front of it 
coziness and warmth emanated. The 
children loved to sit there on the 
rug or in the little rockers and enjoy 
Christmas pictures and books. Two 
pre-primers some of them were now 
able to read were “‘Christmas Time’”’ 
by Esther Schenk and ‘‘The Christ- 
mas Story” arranged by Annie 
Cameron, both published by Lyons 
& Carnahan Publishing Co. 


DECEMBER 6 


ecause the Christmas trees the 
children would see on the downtown 
streets were Balsam Firs, Miss 
Harvey taught some interesting facts 
about this kind of evergreen. The 
class walked to a little Balsam Fir 
near the school for this Nature lesson. 
She showed them how the needles 
grew all the way around the stem, 
but appeared to be two-rowed. Each 
child was asked to pick a needle oft 
and try to roll it between his fingers. 
“TI can’t make it roll!’’ exclaimed 
Clarence. ‘‘No, because it is flat,” 
explained the teacher. ‘‘That is one 
way we know this is a fir tree; if 
the needles were round and would 
roll it would be another evergreen, 
not a fir.” The distinguishing 
characteristic of the fir tree is 
that it has flat needles. Other inter- 
esting facts about the Balsam Fir are: 


Unlike the cones of the Pine, which 
turn down when they are ripe, the 
cones of the fir still stand up when 
they are ripe. The scales fall off 
with the seeds. 

The Balsam is the most fragrant and 
lasting, so makes a desirable Christ- 
mas tree. 

A new fir should be planted for 
every one cut. 


Back in the schoolroom the inter- 
esting things about the Balsam Fir 
were reviewed. The children dic- 
tated sentences to be written on a 
chart. Instead of having a picture on 
this oak-tag chart they sewed on a 
branch of the tree they had visited. 
This specimen above the story about 
the fir made the chart most realistic. 
The story “The Little Fir Tree’ by 
Sara Cone Bryant from ‘“‘Stories to 
Tell to Children”? was enjoyed. 


DECEMBER 8 


The trip to Toyland. Before leav- 
ing the school the following chart 
was re-read: 


To Make Our Trip Worth While 

We will: 
1. Be quiet at all times 
2. Be careful at the crossings 
3. See all that we can 
4. Keep our hands to ourselves 
5. Not go ahead of the guide 

The glowing happiness which these 
children carried home with them 
from the visit to Toyland was ab- 
solutely irresistible. It was a stimu- 
lus to create poems, stories, rhythm, 
and song, to explore books, to 
dramatize experiences, to model, and 
to paint. To music they played that 
they were mechanical dolls in the 
toy shop, toy ducks, chickens, and 
elephants, that they were reindeer 
pulling Santa’s sleigh, etc. 


DECEMBER ll 


This morning after recess, while 
the children were resting, “Silent 
Night”? and other Christmas carols 
rang softly through the halls and the 
spirit of the songs seemed to enter 
into the group bringing with it a 
hush of wonder and of beauty. Ann 
Harvey, quietly and simply, began 
reading the story of the first Christ- 
mas from “The Christ Child,” il- 
lustrated in color by the Petershams. 
The children accepted it with a 
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pleased quietness which lingered in 
the room even after the reading was 
finished. Pat broke the silence with, 
“They all wanted to bring gifts to 
the Christ Child, didn’t they?” 

“‘That was because they all loved 
Him,”’ explained Robert. 

“Yes, people from near and far 
brought gifts to the Christ Child, 
and all through the years since, 
people have given gifts at Christmas 
time to those they love,’’ said the 
teacher, leading the children to 
thoughts of people they loved and 
to whom they would like to give 
gifts. 

“T’d like to make something for 
my mother,” said Glennys. 

“Oh, I'll make a gift for my 
mother and one for my father, too,”’ 
added Russell. 

It was suggested that each child 
think what his father and mother 
would enjoy and what he might be 
able to make and report this the 
following day. 


DECEMBER 12 


The student teacher, Miss Collins, 
had prepared a filing card for each 
child so that the names of those 
whom he wished to make gifts for 
could be written below his name. As 
he decided his gift for each one his 
choice was written opposite the 
person’s name. A record was kept of 
the articles started and of those 
finished. Some simple gifts the chil- 
dren made were: 


Cake, Candy, Nut, and Cookie 
Plates—They decorated paper plates 
with crayon color designs or with 
pictures of cake, candy, etc., cut 
from magazines and pasted on the 
plates. These were then lacquered 
to make them moisture-proof. 


Plaques—Cardboard lids of the 
quart-size ice-cream containers were 
used. From black construction paper 
silhouettes of various figures were 
cut out and pasted on the lids in 
appropriate designs; then covered 
with a coat of clear shellac. Designs 
were also put on these plaques with 
crayons and_ water-colors. The 
mothers enjoyed these when they 
were fastened with little tabs to the 
wall in interesting groups. 

Hot Dish Mats—Small pieces of 
linoleum were used. Patterns were 
cut from five-inch cardboard squares 
with corners cut off. These patterns 
were traced on the back of the 
linoleum and cut out with scissors. 
Sets of three were made. 

Dust Cloths—Colored cheesecloth 
run with silkateen or fringed by 
pulling threads. 

Pin Trays—Little square boxes 
in which typewriter ribbons come. 

Dish Towels, Doilies —— Un- 
bleached muslin or flour sacks sten- 


ciled with crayon designs and hemmed 
or fringed. The crayon design was 
pressed in with a hot iron so that it 
would not rub off. 


Book-ends, Bowls, Pencil and 
Pen Holders, Ash Trays, and 
Paper Weights were made from 
clay. A paper weight or wall plaque 
may be made by making imprint of 
child’s hand or foot in clay. When it 
has hardened it may be painted or 
shellacked. 


Candy Boxes were made by de- 
signing and painting ice-cream boxes. 


A Waste Paper Basket was made 
by setting a hat box in the lid and 
decorating it. 


Dust-Cloth Can—A tin coffee 


can was painted or decorated and 
shellacked. 


Individual Christmas Trees— 
Evergreen twigs in boxes or set in 


bases of clay (painted). Each tree 
was decorated. 


DECEMBER 15 


As Christmas drew nearer the 
children were experiencing more and 
more the joy of creating. Easel 
painting proved to be very popular. 
Favorite stories were illustrated, 
among them “The Kitten That 
Wanted to be a Christmas Present”’ 
by Daisy Plympton, ‘“‘The Lights 
on the Christmas Tree’”’ by Florence 
Page, ‘‘The Pine Tree” and “‘A Real 
Surprise.’”’ Other very good Christ- 
mas stories: ‘‘Squeaky and the Scare 
Box’”’ by Georgene Faulkner; ‘‘Mrs. 
Goose Hangs Up Her Stocking”’ by 
Miriam Clark Potter; ““The Rag Doll’s 
Christmas’”’ by Carolyn Bailey; ‘‘The 
Golden Cobwebs’—Old Folk Tale; 
“The Silver Cones’ by Johanna 
Spyri; “‘The Four Wishes’’—Danish 


Fairy Tale, and “The Little Blue 
Dishes.”’ 


DECEMBER 18 


Selecting, buying, and carrying 
the Christmas tree—a beautiful Bal- 
sam Fir—back to school was in it- 
self a thrilling adventure. When with 
the custodian’s help it stood star- 
tipped near the fireplace a group of 
children began singing ‘‘O Christ- 
mas Tree, The best in all the world 
to me” by Nina B. Hartford. 
Other favorite Christmas songs: 
“Little Jack Horner’”’ music by J. W. 
Ellis; ‘‘Christmas Bells,” by Eleanor 
Smith; ‘“‘Christmas Stockings” by 
Wonson and Miessner; ‘“‘On Christ- 
mas Eve’’ by Baker and Parker; 
“Christmas Day’ by Mary Root 
Kern, and ‘‘The Secret.”’ 

A small group of boys and girls 
were sitting on the rug before the 
fireplace enjoying Christ Child.” 
When they came to the picture of 
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the Baby Jesus in the manger they 
sang “Away in a Manger.” The 
teachers listened unobserved and 
were surprised when they came to 
the picture of the three kings to hear 
them sing “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.’’ Ann Harvey wanted to 
help make it possible for her children 
to store up many lovely impressions 
as, for instance, the beauty of the 
Christmas carol singing out among 
the evergreens. She herself appre- 
ciated beauty enough to know how 
to let children absorb it without 
being talked to very much about it. 


DECEMBER 20 


Late this afternoon when for a 
moment the group was quiet and 
unoccupied Ann Harvey read one of 
the very best modern Christmas 
poems, “Christmas Morning’’—a 
piece of great artistry by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

During December several other 
poems were enjoyed: ‘“‘The Brown 
Birds”’ by Eleanor Farjeon, ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol’’ by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
“Christmas Time’ by Rose Fyle- 
man, and ‘‘A Real Santa Claus’”’ by 
Frank Dempster Sherman. For Cho- 
ral Speaking they used “‘The Squirrel’s 
Christmas”’ by Winifred Howard and 
“In the Week When Christmas 
Comes”’ by Eleanor Farjeon, which 
were enjoyed by other grades and the 
mothers. The children wanted to 
share their Christmas tree with 
others and during the week before 
Christmas most of the mothers, 
some of the grandmothers and aunts, 
and two or three fathers wandered 
in informally to see the tree and to 


hear the poems and Christmas 
music. 


DECEMBER 22 


The joy which the children ex- 
perienced in making and giving 
presents to their parents, in sharing 
their tree, poems, and songs with 
them and other classes in the school 
was no greater than their pleasure in 
giving the squirrels and birds a real 
Christmas. They talked about what 
they could do to make the birds and 
squirrels happy and decided that 
when the ground is covered with 
snow, food is needed more than any- 
thing else. What fun they had 
stringing pop corn, cranberries, and 
raisins and tying pieces of suet and 
bread to the ends of strings to swing 
from the tree! And what fun it was 
to wade through snow, each child 
carrying a string or two of food to 
the beautiful little Pine Tree— 
their Christmas tree for the birds! 
And when the children had formed 
a circle around it, saying the poems, 
“Christmas Tree” by Aileen Fisher 
and “Sing Gaily Round the Christ- 
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mas Tree’? by Nancy Byrd Turner, 
and singing carols, their little faces 
shining with happiness, Ann Harvey 
wondered if these children had not 
unconsciously found out for them- 
selves that the joy of life comes 
from what we put into it. 


Handkerchief or Glove Boxes— 
Cut paper designs were pasted on 
cigar boxes, painted and shellacked. 


Trays—Old pie tins painted any 


bright colors in enamel, a picture 
pasted on, and shellacked. 

Cushions—These were made of 
burlap on which flowers or other 
simple pictures were drawn and 
colored with crayons. Two pieces of 
burlap were sewed together with 
bright colored yarn after being 
stuffed with cotton. 

Baby’s Rattle—A _ string was 
tied to a small box which was filled 
with shelled corn. 
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Sachet Bags—Small bags of 
scraps of satin or satin ribbon filled 
with cotton on which sachet powder 
had been sprinkled. 

Indoor Gardens—Cheese boxes 
were enameled and filled with dirt. 
Grapefruit seeds were planted in 
them. 

Jelly—Jelly glasses were filled 
with apple jelly made by the chil- 
dren at school. 


Spatter Print Christmas Greetings 


print Christmas greet- 
ings are attractive yet simple enough 
for even young children to make. A 
small piece of fine-meshed wire screen, 
a toothbrush, colored ink and art 
paper are the only materials needed. 
After the materials are collected, 
the first step is to decide upon how 
large to make the card, and to cut 
one the size desired. Some children 
prefer cards of sizes that fit into 
common envelopes. This eliminates 
the necessity for making envelopes 
to fit the cards which is sometimes 
difficult to do. The envelopes may 
be spattered to match the cards. 
After the card is cut, plan a design 
for decorating it. There is no set 
rule for making a design except to 
make it one that seems to fit the 
card. It may be only a simple 
candlestick and candle or it may bea 
Christmas tree. If the designs are 
small, all the Christmas symbols, as 
trees, stars, and bells, or various 
toys, may be used to make an all- 
over pattern. 


By IDA K. BRINK 


Suppose the design is a Christmas 
tree. Cut a pattern of a tree of paper 
heavy enough to lie flat on the card. 
Light-weight art paper will do. 
Place the pattern on the part of the 
card that is to be the front. Open 
the card so that the back of the card 
will be up, too. 

Now the card is ready to be spat- 
tered with ink. Hold the piece of 
screen in one hand and dip the 
toothbrush into the ink with the 
other. One secret of successful spat- 
ter printing is to use as little ink as 
possible. So tap the brush on the 
side of the bottle to shake off excess 
ink. The ink may be put into a 
tumbler if the top of the bottle is too 
small for the brush. 

Keep the screen about three inches 
above the card and rub the brush 
with the ink back and forth across 
the screen. The ink will spatter 
through the screen on to the card. 
Rub lightly so the spatters will be 
fine. Rub steadily to prevent drops 


of ink from collecting on the screen 
and falling down on to the card. 
Keep in the middle of the screen, for 
blots of ink may fall if the brush 
slips off the edge of the screen. 

When the first brushful of ink has 
been used, dip the brush again 
and spatter the ink on some part of 
the card not yet spattered. Continue 
this until the entire surface of the 
card is covered with spatters. 

Let the card dry and remove the 
pattern of the tree. Of course, there 
will be no ink under the pattern. 
Instead, the tree will be silhouetted 
in the original color of the card. If 
you wish the tree to appear as if 
trimmed, cut stars, bells, and so on 
out of the pattern. The ink will spat- 
ter down through the cut-out spaces. 

Art paper and ink of any color 
may be used. Light green paper 
spattered with red ink, blue paper 
with white, and red paper with 
green all make attractive cards. 
A Christmas sentiment may be 
written inside the card. 
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Everywhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Today 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Dares again for little children throughout the 
world the star is shining—that star which led the 
wisest of the wise men and the lowliest of the shepherds 
to the little town of Bethlehem, where they found the 
little Baby Jesus in a manger bed. His coming was 
announced by the angel chorus on that first Christmas 
Eve, nearly 2,000 years ago. 

The starry-eyed expectancy of little children each 
Christmas but reflects heaven’s greatest gift. To us in 
1939, keeping Christmas has indeed accumulated such a 
rich heritage of old customs. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, this activity is a real 
Rest Periop Activity. First, build a fireplace, 4’ x 53’, 
in the most spacious part of the schoolroom. A very 
simple one may be made by covering a crudely con- 
structed foundation with red paper blocked off with 
chalk to represent bricks. Having chosen the nation- 
alities you wish, let each child select the one he wishes 
to represent, preferably according to his own ancestors 
or interest. 


Suggested List 


America China 
England Sweden 
Holland Norway 
France Russia 
Germany Poland 
Italy South America 
Japan Switzerland 


Costumes 


In costuming, just a single detail suggesting the 
country represented is quite as satisfactory to a group 
of children as an elaborate costume. 

The following, or even less, is quite adequate: 


AMERICA 
Boy and Girl: Pajamas 
ENGLAND 
Boy: Ordinary suit with white Eton collar (cut 
from white drawing paper) 
Girl: Colored dress with white apron 
HOLLAND 
Boy: Full trousers gathered at the knee 
Girl: Full skirt, stiffly starched cap 
FRANCE 
Boy: Unbelted black smock, bright tie and tam 
Girl: Belted smock, colored 


GERMANY 
Boy: Starched blouse, soft felt hat 
Girl: Colored dress, ruffled apron, hair in braids 
ITALY 
Boy: Just a bright colored vest 
Girl: Long skirt and striped scarf over head and 
shoulders 
JAPAN 
Boy: Kimono and narrow belt 
Girl: Kimono and a sash 
SWEDEN 
Boy: A little skull cap of red and blue, red sleeve- 
less sweater 
Girl: Embroidered apron and handkerchief over 
head 
NorwAy 
Boy: Sweater, skates and skis 
Girl: Full apron, belt made of several colors, bodice 
with straps 
RussIA 
Boy: Smock belted with wide belt 
Girl: Bright colored apron 
POLAND 
Boy: Knee-length tunic, hat and boots 
Girl: Full skirt with stripes, blouse, kerchief 
around her neck 
SouTH AMERICA 
Boy: Short jacket and sash 
Girl: Brightly colored shawl, flowers in hair 
SWITZERLAND 
Boy: Mountain climbing costume, hat with 
feather on side 
Girl: Full skirt, white blouse, bodice laced in 
front 


America 


America has its lovely customs of tree, holly wreaths, 
and candles, of the children hanging up their stockings 
for Santa Claus to fill, of church services, and carol 
singing. 


England 


Merrie Old England has very distinctive customs, 
chief of these its old English carols. WAITS, de- 
scendants of the minstrels of old, go through the snow 
from door to door singing. Candles are in every window. 
In one shire in England last century it was customary 
for each child to present a candle to his schoolmaster. 
Grocers used to give large Christmas candles to their 
customers. England is also known for its Yule Log, 
which is brought in with much ceremony by the family. 
The Yule Log is a rugged root of a tree. 


Holland 


Holland’s most distinctive custom is its Star of 
Bethlehem. At midnight, on Christmas Eve, a long 
procession of young men chanting goes through the 
silent, dark streets carrying a large illuminated Star 
made of lighted candles, mounted on a pole. It is the 
sign that Christmas has come once again. As they go 
through the crowds, alms are gathered for the poor. At 
the close of the march the young men are given a 
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dinner. The little Dutch children receive a visit from 
St. Nicholas on December 5 when he comes to ask if 
they have been good. After he finds out, he goes into a 
dark room where the children have left their shoes with 
a wisp of hay or some carrots in them for his gray or 
white horse, which comes over the housetops. Here 
St. Nicholas leaves for the good children candy, toys, 
books, etc.; a birch rod for the naughty ones. 


France 


France is not quite so noisy as England in its cele- 
bration of Christmas. Here, mistletoe grows its love- 
liest. A French family always builds a créche model of 
Bethlehem, the stable, the manger, the Holy family, 
shepherds, kings, and wise men. French children look 
for the ‘‘Petit Noel,’”’ the Christ Child, to come down 
the chimney instead of Santa Claus to fill their shoes 
near the fire with presents. They also make big Christ- 
mas hoops out of greens. France, like many of the other 
countries, is specially kind to animals on Christmas 
Eve. They feel that the cats and dogs and birds are 
entitled to special consideration. Every kitty can be 
sure of a saucer of milk on Christmas Eve. 


Germany 


Germany’s Christmas celebration lasts three days. 
It centers around the Christmas tree. Practically every 
German home lights a decorated tree on Christmas Eve. 
To Martin Luther are we indebted for the world’s 
Christmas trees. A story says as he was walking home 
through the woods one snowy evening many years ago 
he admired the trees and thought, ‘“‘Why not carry one 
home for the children to enjoy.”’ 

It is Kriss Kringle, the Christ Child, who comes on 
St. Nicholas Day with presents or switches for German 
children. A German Christmas dinner includes roast 
duck, or goose, famous German Christmas cake and 
almond paste candy. 


Italy 


No Christmas trees are used in Italy and no ever- 
greens. Almost every Italian family has its little manger 
scene simple or elaborate according to its means. 
It is called a Presepio. Christmas time in Italy brings 
much singing, beautiful processions. An Italian child 
gets his presents out of a big urn instead of from 
stockings. Eel is part of the Christmas Eve meal, as are 
lovely Italian cakes. 


Japan 


In Japan, Christmas is full of meaning. The Japanese 
love to exchange gifts. The story of the Baby Jesus 
appeals to little Japanese girls especially, because they 
love babies. Japan has adopted many American 
customs, including the giving of gifts, turkey, a Christ- 
mas tree, and the singing of Christmas carols. 


China 


China calls its Christmas tree, the Tree of Light. It 
has no candles. Paper flowers and colored paper chains 
make it pretty. Missionaries brought Christmas to 
China. On Christmas Eve, Chinese children hang up 
odd-shaped stockings made of three pieces of muslin. 
The Chinese like red; so they like our holly. Like South 
America, China celebrates with fireworks. 


Sweden 


In Sweden, Christmas is a time of much house clean- 
ing. On Christmas Eve are the candles lighted on the 
Christmas tree. Swedish children put their presents on 
a table. A very pretty custom in Sweden is the placing 
of a sheaf of grain on a pole in the yard for the birds. A 
Swedish Christmas dinner includes a sweet mush with 
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almonds. Fish takes the place of turkey. Swedish cakes 
are known the world over. 


Norway 


The fir Christmas tree is surrounded with straw 
because Christ was born in a stable. The Norwegian 
children give all animals a bit of the Christmas feast. 
The animals are gathered together, the horses, pigs, 
cats, dogs, and birds, to get Christmas presents of 
carrots, apples, grain, and bones. In Norway the “‘jule 
man’’ comes with a large basket of gifts. The Yule Log 
is found in Norway, too. After supper,’ straw is laid on 
the floor and the children sleep there to commemorate 
the manger of the Lord Jesus. 


Russia 


In Russia, we find the Christmas tree unlighted. 
Near it is a table covered with straw to represent Jesus’ 
manger. When the Star appears in the sky the tree is 
lighted and the celebration begins with a feast. Russian 
children leave their shoes filled with oats for St. Nich- 
olas’ steed. In return he receives gifts. 


Poland 


Polish children write letters to tell St. Nicholas what 
they want for Christmas and put them on the window 
sill or by the fireplace. They believe that their gifts 
come from heaven brought by the Good Star, a very 
beautiful woman in a white robe and veil. To honor the 
Baby Jesus’ birth in a manger of hay, the children put 
a wisp of hay under the tablecloth at the Christmas 
feast. 


South America 


In South America, Christmas falls in midsummer. 
The children there eat their Christmas dinner with 
doors and windows open. They are apt to have delicious 
strawberries; for it is hot in South America in December. 
In the Latin countries the manger rather than the 
Christmas tree is the chief center of interest. Their 
manger alcove is very beautiful. Instead of greens and 
mistletoe, the decoration of the day is white lilies. On 
Christmas Eve the great bell at the Cathedral calls 
everyone to prayer with three slow heavy strokes. 
Then, after greetings, fireworks are set off to celebrate. 


Switzerland 


In Switzerland, the Christkindl, a radiant angel, 
brings the gifts and Christmas trees in his sleigh. 
Before the children play with their toys, the family 
sings carols and often the Christmas story is read from 
the big family Bible. 


As we gather around the fireplace, the American 
children play hosts to the others, all in costume. Each 
in turn discuss Christmas and its customs informally 
in terms of their own country. If you have a child with 
a particularly lovely voice, she may add a fitting climax 
to the group activity at the fireplace. Dressed in a 
long white cheesecloth dress with flowing sleeves and 
wings all trimmed with Christmas tinsel, she may lead 
in carol singing and in the repeating of the Christmas 
story found in Luke 2:8-14. 


Test 
Wuat Country? 


1—The Yule Log is brought in by the whole family. 

2—A big Star of Bethlehem is carried through the 
dark streets on Christmas Eve. 

3—The Petit Noel comes down the chimney instead 
of Santa Claus. 

4—The Christmas tree originated here. 
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5—The children get their presents from a big urn. 
6—The Christmas tree has no lights. 


7—A sheaf of grain is put on a pole in the yard for the 
birds. 


8—The animals are given presents. 
9—The celebration begins when the star appears in 
the sky. 

10—A wisp of hay is put under the tablecloth. 
11—Christmas comes in the middle of the summer. 
12—The children hang up their stockings. 
13—Every family has its little manger scene. 
14—Fireworks are used to celebrate. 
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2—‘‘A Christmas Holiday Book” by Alice Daglish and 
Ernest Rhys 

3—‘‘Christmas Everywhere”’ by Elizabeth H. Sechrist 

4—‘‘Christmas Carol’? by Charles Dickens 

5—“Birds’ Christmas Carol’? by Kate Douglas Wiggin 

6—‘‘The Other Wise Man”’ by Henry Van Dyke 


The National Council for the Prevention of War, 
Washington, D. C., for twenty-five cents will furnish 
eight cards with pictures showing costumes of various 
countries and illustrating how they celebrate Christmas. 


“AND SO AS TINY TIM OBSERVED 
GOD BLESS US 


1—‘‘1001 Christmas Facts and Fancies’”’ by Alfred C. 


Hottes 


EVERYONE”’ 


A Christmas Invention 


A Play for the Rural Teacher Who Must Use 
All Ages of Children 


By HELEN C. MORROW 


Characters 
Scenes 1 and 3— Or- 


GoRDON dinary clothing 
JUNIOR Scene 2— Costumes 
CAROLYN depicting the charac- 


J ter each represents 
Winkie—An elf. Gay elf suit of 
green. 
SEETRU—A Christmas fairy. White 
dress trimmed in holly. 
MotHer—An older girl. Ordinary 
house dress. 


Properties 


Winkie’s ‘‘Dream-Come-True Ma- 
chine”? may be a large packing box. 
A huge clocklike arrangement serves 
as the control. If the box is set up 
near stage exit, it need be large 
enough for only one child, as each 
child can slip out unseen by the 
audience. 


Act I 


SCENE 1 


(GorDON, JUNIOR, CAROLYN, are 
looking at a large book.) 


CAROLYN: See these lovely toys. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to be a Christmas 
present? 


Junior: What would you like to 
be? 


CAROLYN: I don’t know. Gordon, 
what would you like to be? 


GorRDON (pointing): I’d like to 
be this clown. He’s a funny fellow. 


CarROLyn: Of course, I can’t be a 
Shirley Temple doll. I haven’t any 


curls, but, oh, I would love to be a 
French doll and wear some pretty 
clothes. 


Junior: I’d like to be a Jack-in- 
the-box. I’d pop up and say “‘Boo.”’ 
I’d make folks jump. 


Gorpon: If I could be a clown, 
I’d do tricks and make folks laugh. 


CaROLyYN: sing a little Christ- 
mas song. But children can’t be 
Christmas presents. Let’s look at 
our book. 


(Children turn pages. They 
begin to nod and one after the 
other fall asleep.) 


(Enter Winkie. He strikes a 
pose before the sleeping chil- 
dren.) 


WINKIE: Winkie, the Christmas 
Dream Elf, will make your dreams 
come true. My newly invented 
‘“‘Dream-Come-True Machine’’ has 
never been tried out, but I’ll use it 
now on this fine material. If I can 
once prove that my invention is a 
success, my fortune is made. 


(As Winkie talks, he arranges 
his machine.) Now, let me read 
the directions once more. I can’t 
afford to make a mistake. (Reads 
from lengthy roll.) Directions: 
Catch your victim sleeping. Bid him 
rise, repeat his wish. Place him in 
the Dream-making chamber and set 
the control. At the end of ten 
minutes, release the victim, who will 
now have taken the form of his de- 
sire. Well, Winkie, my boy, here 
goes, and if this machine doesn’t 


work, may you never have a Merry 
Christmas. (Holds hand over Car- 
OLYN’s head.) Rise, Carolyn. Your 
wish to be a French doll will come 
true. (Places her in the machine.) 
(To Gorpon) Up, Gordon. You 
shall be ‘‘Toto,’’ the clown. (Places 
GorpDon in the machine.) Rise, 
Junior. A Jack-in-the-box you shall 
be. (Places JUNIOR in the machine. 
(Sets the control.) In ten minutes, 
I shall be the most important elf 
in Santa Land. I hope. 


(Curtain) 


SCENE 2 


(The children in their Dream- 
Come-True_ characters. Cos- 
tumes are arranged in a pleasing 
way. Jack is in a fancy box. 


WINKIE, greatly excited, rushes 
about.) 


WINKIE: It works; it works; I’m 
the happiest elf in Santa Land. 
(Gloomily) Who will believe me 
though? You know how folks are? 
Oh, if some one would only come 
this way. A show like this and no 
audience. Winkie, my lad—(SEE- 
TRU, the fairy, enters.) Ah, Seetru, 
the Christmas fairy, buyer for San- 
ta’s toy department. The day is 
saved. Ho, Seetru! Gaze upon the 
results of my Dream-Come-True 
Machine. This is my first trial and 
three earth children have had their 
wishes fulfilled and are now Christ- 
mas presents. 


SEETRU: Very pretty, indeed, 
but my own eyes must see these 
Christmas toys in action. 


WINKIE (bowing): They await 
your command. 


(SEETRU walks about examin- 
ing the toys.) 


SEETRU: This clown doll is a droll 
fellow. Let me see him turn a somer- 
sault. (Clown turns somersault.) 
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SEETRU: Very natural and well 
done. I know a little girl far across 
the mountains, who will like just 
such a toy. I shall tell Santa about 
him. (Moves to the box.) What is 
in this box? Some pretty dishes for 
a—(Lifts the cover and Jack 
pops up.) (SEETRuU falls back.) 
Gracious, what a saucy creature! 
Just the present for a naughty boy, 
who likes to play tricks on his 
friends. I’d give him a switch for a 
gift, but Santa, the dear old fellow, 
will try to take him a _ suitable 
present. (Lifts the lid.) This one 
is just right. 


WINKIE: Boys will boys, 
Seetru, and what harm can a jolly 
joke do? 


SEETRU: Jokes are very upsetting 
to the nerves. Now a quiet gift like 
this French doll is just the thing. 


WINKIE (winking at the doll): 
Maybe she isn’t such a quiet sort. 
(Doll sings a song.) 


Santa 


SEETRU: Amazing, truly amazing. 
Little Antoinette, who is so lonely 
for France, will love this gift. 
Winkie, I congratulate you. (Offers 
hand.) You have certainly found 
some wonderful toys. You may be 
expecting a large order from Santa. 


(Curtain) 


ScENE 3 


Exactly the same as at the close 
of Act I. 


MoTHER (off-stage): 
children, come quickly, 
time. 


(Children waken.) 


GorpDon (rubbing eyes): I must 
have been dreaming. I’m not a 
clown doll at all. 


Children, 
it’s bed- 


Junior: I dreamed I was a Jack- 
in-the-box, but I’m glad I’m just 
myself. I don’t like boys who play 
jokes. 


Claus 


By KATHERINE PEAVY 


W a0 is Santa Claus, that jolly 
old elf who symbolizes Christmas 
the world over, and who remains 
the most delightful part of the entire 
holiday season? 

Saint Nicholas, or Santa Claus as 
we call him in this country, was a 
real person who was born in Lycia 
in Southwestern Asia Minor in 
the fourth century—sixteen hundred 
years ago—so it is plain that the 
tradition is almost as old as Chris- 
tianity itself. 

Saint Nicholas Day actually falls 
on the fifth or sixth of December, 
but it is so near the Christmas season 
that it has become a part of these 
festivities. However, in some parts 
of Germany and in Holland the fifth 
of December is observed, and some 
grown-up dresses in a costume and 
goes about giving gifts to good 
children on that date instead of the 
twenty-fifth as we do. If a child has 


Christmas-time is in the air! 
Can’t you really feel it? 
Sometimes I would like to put 
My hand right out and steal it. 


been bad during the year he is 
supposed to get a switch instead of 
a present. 

Nicholas was born of wealthy 
parents, who gave him everything 
to make him a happy and con- 
tented child. At their death, he in- 
herited all their wealth, but riches 
meant little to young Nicholas ex- 
cept for the pleasure it gave him of 
sharing it with others. Nothing de- 
lighted him more than to go about 
the streets with bags full of coins 
looking for someone in need of aid. 
When he came to a poverty-stricken 
home, he would send bags of gold 
sailing through the open window to 
the astonishment and joy of the 
people inside. 

In spite of his efforts to keep his 
good work a secret, the news leaked 
out and after that children followed 
him everywhere. But he loved to 
have them about him, and many 


Christmas-Time 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


But there’s plenty all around, 
Everybody knows it; 

In their homes and everywhere 
Everybody grows it! 
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CAROLYN: Live with a little 
French girl. I should say not. I’m 
going to live right at home and see 
what Santa brings me. 


(Enter MotuHer.) 


MorTHER: Didn’t you hear me 
calling? Santa must find you in bed 
and sleeping. 


CHILDREN: Oh, Mother, we were 
sleeping. 


CAROLYN: And what terrible 
dreams we had. We were dolls and 
clowns and a Jack-in-the-box and 
we were going to be given away for 
Christmas presents. 


CHILDREN: We’re glad it was only 
a dream. 


MorTHER: Dreams like that are 
what happen to children who have 
nibbled too many Christmas goodies 
before Christmas Day. 


(Curtain) 


years after his death he was made 
the patron saint of little children, 
and so he remains today. 


There is an old legend that St. 
Nicholas once dropped a purse down 
a chimney which fell into a stocking 
hung up to dry on Christmas Eve, 
and out of this grew the custom of 
hanging stockings on the mantle 
with the hope that a present will be 
put inside. In some parts of Europe, 
the stocking is hung by an open 
window instead of the fireplace, and 
in sections of France and Germany 
a shoe is put beside the fire to 
receive the expected present. 

Santa Claus is the Dutch name 
for this good saint, although his- 
torians claim him to have a Holland 
ancestry of his own. But whatever 
his origin, Saint Nicholas has be- 
come the symbol for gift-giving 
throughout Christendom, and the 
custom is as full of meaning to boys 
and girls of today as it was to those 
sO many centuries ago when the 
good saint walked the streets and 
gave away his gold to the poor. 


Christmas-time is in the air, 
Free—come on, let’s grab it; 
Fill your hearts with happiness, 
Get the Christmas habit! 
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Our Christmas Trees 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


A. Phillips School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, the weeks preceding Christmas 
seem the almost perfect time to 
study the evergreen trees. The chil- 
dren and teacher talk about Christ- 
mas and about different kinds of 
Christmas trees they have had. They 
discuss the main characteristics of 
evergreens: 


Their leaves are what we call needles. 

They keep their needles all through 
the winter. 

They have cones (cone is the fruit 
of the tree). 

They have resin. (No other trees 
have resin.) 


The class studies only the trees 
which are within walking distance of 
the school so that they may observe 
the tree during the study of it. Some 
evergreen trees and the interesting 
facts about them are the following: 


The Pine 


Pine trees always have cones on 
them. When the cones are ripe they 
turn down. 

The pine tree has an open ap- 
pearance because the needles grow 
near the end of the twigs. The tree 
sometimes grows to be 200 feet high. 

The needles of all pines have 
three edges and are soft when you 
feel them together. The WHITE 
PINE has five needles in each 
bundle, while most of the other 
pines have two or three needles in a 
bundle. 

Pine is one of our most valuable 
woods. It is often used for floors. 


The Spruce 


The needles of the spruce are much 
shorter and coarser than those of the 
pine, and are not arranged in 
clusters. The distinctive thing 
about the spruce is that the 
needles are four-sided. 

The NORWAY SPRUCE, the 
cheapest evergreen tree, grows to be 
40 to 60 feet high and has a very 
ragged appearance. It is a compact 
tree so is often used as a windbreak. 
The needles grow all the way 
around and stand out. 


The BLUE SPRUCE came from 
Colorado. We grafted blue spruce on 
evergreen. It grows clear to the 
ground and has distinct layers. Blue 
spruce is used almost entirely for 
landscaping. 

The WHITE SPRUCE has short, 
sharp needles. The wood is very soft 
so it is used mostly for cloth and 
newspapers. The United States gets 
tons of paper pulp from Norway and 
Sweden where there is much white 
spruce. 


The Hemlock 


The HEMLOCK, too, has very 
short needles, but they are flat and 
graceful while those of the spruce are 
coarse. You can also tell the hem- 
lock from the spruce by noticing that 
the needles of the spruce are four- 
sided and green or blue on the 
underside, while those of the hem- 
lock are flat and are marked by 
two white lines on the underside. 
Poets write about the hemlock; 
artists paint the spruce. 

The distinguishing character- 
istic of the hemlock is that each 
needle has a tiny stem. 

The hemlock is a most beautiful 
tree; the branches at the top spread 
out and the lower branches hang 
down. 

Many candy buckets are made 
from hemlock. 


The Fir Tree 


The needles of all firs grow all the 
way around the stem, but appear to 
be two-rowed. 

When the cones of the BALSAM 
FIR are ripe they do not turn down 
as the pine cones, but remain erect. 
The scales fall off with the seed. 

The wood of the balsam fir is easy 
for children to work with. The 
balsam is much used in the medical 
world. 

The balsam fir is the most fra- 
grant and lasting; and the children 
at Phillips School almost always 
choose it for their Christmas tree. 


Arbor-Vitae (White Cedar) 
The distinguishing character- 
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istic—the needles are in four rows 
and are flat. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is often 
seen near the arbor-vite as it is very 
fond of the berries. 

In its native home where there is 
plenty of moisture and a _ high 
altitude arbor-vitze does not grow as 
it does here. There it grows 50 to 
60 feet high. 

The children enjoyed helping make 
realistic charts about the Ever- 
greens they studied. Instead of using 
pictures on the charts they brought 
in branches of evergreens and sewed 
these on the charts where the most 
interesting facts about each were 
written. Examples of their charts 
follow: 


\ 


WHITE PINE 
How many needles are there in each 
bundle? 
The needles have three edges and are 
soft when you feel them together. 
When pine cones are ripe they turn 
down. 


RED CEDAR 
Red Cedar has two kinds of needles. 
Instead of cones it has a blue berry- 
like fruit. This stays on the tree all 
winter. 
Red Cedar is used for fence posts and 
cedar chests. 


Snow and cold, 
Frost and ice— 
I think they 
Are very nice. 


Winter Comes 
By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Some folks don’t 

(So I’ve heard tell) 
Like the winter 

Very well. 


Poor things! 

To fear the cold. 
I won’t 

When I get old. 
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The Christmas Snowflake 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


snow - flake drift - From out the win - ter sky, 
snow - flake looked sur i But shook her crys - tals. bright; 


@ 


‘‘There’ssome-thing in the air Thatsbright-er far than ! won-der what it fe,” 
to dance and whirl a- round And shed a_=e spark-ling li ae can-not last for - ev - er,” 


then with- out de - lay, A small brown bird came fly - ing by, And cried ‘“‘ Tis Christ - mas 
danced and dipped and rose, And shout - ed ‘Mer - ry Christ- mas!” As she fell on 
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The Ringing Christmas Bells 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


Sweet bells ring out your Christ-mas, We to hear your. song. You bring the bless- ed mes-sage The 


+ + 


| | 
world has loved so long.When church tow’r chimes are ring-ing, I lis - ten as they play.(Oh Come All Ye Faith - ful) 


They call eachChrist-mas Day. may each heart be glad-ened by the Ring-ing Christ-mas Bells. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG Louise D. Tessin 


hristmas 


Christ-mas bells rin 
Cand -les light - - 


We can hear themlev-ry where. 
bright and love- - ly |as can be, 


Hear their glad-- some| chimes pro-claim |’ is Christ --mas |time a-gain’. We 
Sil- ver stars and| tin -- sel chats, |col--ored cook-- ies, |can-dy canes. And 


» 


@ wish for ev---ry and boy |hap-pr-ness 
mo-ther, fa---ther|glad to see fall the joy 


@) ace onearth and{Christ-mas cheer forlev-ry boy and girl this | year. > Ly| 


7 Peace on earth and |Christ-mas cheer forjev-ry boy and girl this} year. 
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— year on Christmas Eve 
Mrs. Goose trimmed a little tree, and 
asked her friends in to see it. She 
baked holiday ginger cakes with 
raisins in them, and served grape 
juice, and when the fire was lighted 
and the tree stood all shining with 
its candles and its stars, her friends 
would say, “It is such fun, Mrs. 
Goose, to come to your house and 
see your pretty tree.”’ 

This year she was more excited 
than ever, because she had bought 
some fine new candles at Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Grocery, and she 
could hardly wait to see them lighted. 
The cakes were ready, the grape 
juice was all poured into her best 
green glasses, and it was about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas. 

“My friends will be coming at 
six—I must hurry—”’ she thought, 
as she lifted the basket of Christmas 
decorations down from the cup- 
board shelf. 

Then Mrs. Goose stopped in the 
middle of her little room, and opened 
her bill wide. She wanted to laugh, 
she wanted to cry, she didn’t know 
which to do! Because, with all the 
flurry and baking and buying candles 
and getting her house ready and all, 
she had completely forgotten to go 
to the Wild Woods and chop down 
a Christmas tree! 

‘“‘All ready to trim it—and no tree 
here!”’ she told herself. “‘What a bad 
mistake I have made! Well, I must 
rush out and cut one down, that’s 
what, and I’ll have to hurry, too, to 
be ready when my friends come.”’ 

She put on her coat and tied a red 
handkerchief over her goosie head, 
and she didn’t forget her high over- 
shoes, either. 

When she got to the Wild Woods 
it was very snowy and beautiful. 
She plopped around among the trees 
looking for one that was just the 
right size. Very soon she found it; it 
was a lovely shape, and its branches 
were full of soft snow. It made Mrs. 
Goose very happy to see it. 

But, oh—another mistake! Mrs. 
Goose felt like laughing and crying 
again, out there alone in the cold 


Mrs. Goose’s Christmas Tree 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


Wild Woods. For she had forgotten 
to bring the axe to chop the tree 
down with! 

“And all the decorations waiting 
at home,” she thought. “‘Stars and 
candles and apples and what not. 
And the refreshments ready to serve 
to my friends. And here stands the 
tree—with its roots stuck tight into 
the ground—and nothing to cut it 
with!” 

Mrs. Goose sat down on a stump 
to think. Suddenly she had an idea. 
“If I can’t take the tree home, why 
not bring the decorations here? I’ll 
just go home and get them—”’ 

She laughed to herself over this 
bright plan, as she plopped back 
through the snow. She packed the 
tree trimmings in a basket, put them 
on her sled, and dragged them back 
to the Wild Woods. 

Yes, there was the tree waiting 
for her, its arms full of white 
snow. She set to work to trim 
it; it was beginning to get darker; 
there was a soft twilight over every- 
thing. ‘‘My friends will love my tree, 
here in the woods,”’ she thought. 

She put on the last apple and the 
last star, and lighted the candles, 
there in the still cold air. Then she 
spread her wings wide and flapped 
them with happiness, she was so 
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pleased with what she had done. 

“Now,” she thought, “I'll sit 
down and wait for my guests to 
come.”’ 

She had waited for quite a few 
minutes before the truth came to 
her. ‘‘Oh, I have made another mis- 
take! My friends won’t come here— 
they will come to my house! I 
must hurry back and meet them, and 
bring them here.” 

So home she rushed, and, sure 
enough, there were her animal 
guests, waiting on her porch, chat- 
tering together and knocking at her 
door, wondering why she wasn’t 
there. 

Mrs. Goose appeared very sud- 
denly before them, the ends of her 
red handkerchief waving in the 
breeze. ‘Come on,”’ she cried. ‘‘Come 
with me! I have a surprise for you!”’ 

‘But we thought we were invited 
to see your tree,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, 
looking very chilly. 

“You were,”’ Mrs. Goose told her, 
sharply. “‘Just come on; don’t ask 
foolish questions.”’ 

Now Mrs. Squirrel hadn’t asked 
any question at all, and she wanted 
to say that. But Mrs. Goose waved 
and beckoned and kept saying, 
*‘Hurry!’’—and soon all her animal 
friends were trailing after her through 


Mrs. Goose dragged her sled to the Wild Woods 
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the snow, wondering what on earth 
was up. After a while they were at 
the Wild Woods. ‘‘Now,”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, disappearing behind some 
bushes, “‘shut your eyes, all of you. 
Walk slowly on; yes, you may just 
peek, to watch your feet—but don’t 
look up. Now-—open your eyes 
wide!”’ 

They all looked, and there was a 
lovely, shining Christmas tree, all 
covered with white snow and candles 
and stars; the real stars were be- 
ginning to come out, too—and there 
was a little edge of a new moon. 
The late twilight sky was a deep, 
dark blue—and all Mrs. Goose’s 
friends cried out— 

‘‘Why—how lovely! How did you 
ever happen to think of it, Mrs. 
Goose,—having a tree here in the 
Wild Woods? It looks as though it 
had just grown here.”’ 

*‘Well, it was all a happenstance,”’ 
Mrs. Goose told them, laughing and 
looking very pleased. ‘““You see—I 
came here to chop it down—but I 
had forgotten my axe. So, asI couldn’t 
take the tree home, I decided to 
go back and get the decorations and 
trim it, right here. It was all very 
easy.” 

Her friends all looked at each 
other, as though to say, “Isn’t 
that just like Mrs. Goose? How 
foolish of her! Poor dear, will she 
ever learn to be sensible?”’ 

Then Black Cat said (he just 
couldn’t help it), “But if you went 
way home, why didn’t you get the 
axe?”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked very upset by 
this for a minute, then she laughed 
and said, brightly, “I just didn’t 


There was a lovely, shining tree 


think of that! I guess I was so 
excited over my other idea. Well— 
here we all are.” 

Then Mr. Pig murmured some- 
thing about refreshments; he hoped 
Mrs. Goose hadn’t forgotten the 
refreshments? But of course she had. 

*‘Just wait here,’”’ she told them. 
“T’ll run right home and get the 
things to eat! If I can go back for 
the decorations, I can make another 
trip for the food, can’t I? I’ll be 
back in a jiffy.” 

‘Then do hurry,”’ chattered Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘““My feet are like ice.”’ 

“I’m pretty chilly, myself,’’ put 
in Mr. Gobbler. 

“Wait! I’ve got a better idea than 
yours, Mrs. Goose,” called Old 
Lady Owl. ‘“‘Why don’t we all go 
back, and have the refreshments at 
your house, where it’s warm?” 

“‘Let’s—”’ said Mr. Pig. ‘‘We can 
take turns riding on the sled.’”’ And 
he sat right down on it. 
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But Black Cat pushed him off, 
with a firm paw. “‘Mrs. Ow], first,’’ 
he said, ‘“‘because she had the good 
idea. Ladies first,—anyway!”’ 


The candles were almost burned 
down by this time, so they packed 
the decorations in the basket. They 
hummed a little Christmas song as 
they walked along, and when they 
got to Mrs. Goose’s house it looked 
very cheerful indeed, with its wreaths 
in the windows and the good things 
to eat on the table. Mrs. Goose 
lighted the fire, and in its rosy glow 
everything looked cozier yet: the 
light shone on the hostess and all 
her happy animal friends, spending 
their Christmas Eve together. 

They drank the grape juice and 
ate the cakes and planned what they 
would do at the Animaltown Christ- 
mas Tree party, and had much fun 
trying to guess what presents they 
were going to give each other. Then 
*“Merry Christmas,” ‘‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’”’ they all told each other, and 
Mrs. Goose’s party was over. 

As they walked home, they looked 
at the trees lighted in the little 
windows of Animaltown, and Three- 
Ducks said, 


“These trees are beautiful,—and 
Mrs. Goose is a silly old dear—and 
it was all a funny mistake of course; 
but isn’t it strange? Her Christmas 
tree, there in the snowy Wild Woods 
—with its candles lighted—and its 
stars—and the real stars shining 
overhead—and that little moon— 
why, it was the prettiest tree of all, 
wasn’t it?” 

“It was the loveliest one we ever 
saw,’’ said all the others. 


Digging for Christmas Treasure 
Good Citizenship Story 


, and Evan, two little 
boys who lived on the same street, 
were walking home school 
together. 

“It’s only four weeks to Christ- 
mas,” said John. “I can hardly 
wait.” 

“TI wish it would hurry up and 
come,”’ said Evan impatiently. “I’m 
pretty sure I’m going to get a two- 
wheeled bike. Won’t that be great?”’ 

“Oh, boy!’ exclaimed John. “‘A 
real two-wheeler? What will you do 
with your tricycle? It’s not worn 
out a bit.” And he stopped short and 
looked at Evan. 

“T’ll keep it, of course,” retorted 
Evan as two little girls caught up to 
them. 


By MARIE HAPGOOD TONGUE 


“‘What are you going to keep?” 
asked Madge. 

“Evan’s going to get a _ two- 
wheeled bike for Christmas and he’s 
going to keep his tricycle, too,” 
explained John. 

“Why should I give it away?” 
asked Evan crossly. “I can take 
turns riding ’em both, can’t I?” 
and he looked around at the girls 
for sympathy. 

“IT know just how you feel,” said 
Emily. ‘‘Mother says I can have a 
princess doll for Christmas if I’ll get 
rid of some of my old dolls that I 
don’t play with. But I can’t bear to 
give even one away.”’ 

By now the little group_ had 
reached Madge’s house. ‘‘Come on 


in and help me dig for treasure,’’ she 
invited. 

“What do you mean—dig for 
treasure?’’ came the chorus. 

see,’’ laughed Madge, as 
she led the way up two flights of 
stairs to the attic. 

‘‘Where’s the treasure?”’ cried the 
children. They looked around but 
there was nothing to be seen but 
bare floors and rafters and boxes and 
trunks ranged against the wall. 

“T’ll show you,”’ said Madge. She 
went over to a chest by the window 
and opened it. The children crowded 
around and looked in. 

‘*Aw, it’s only a lot of old toys,” 
declared Evan in a disgusted voice. 

““Yes,”? said Madge. “‘That’s the 
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treasure. The Boy Scouts are col- 
lecting all the toys they can find. 
They mend them and paint them all 
up and on Christmas Eve they 
give ’em to poor children who 
wouldn’t get any Christmas pres- 
ents.” 

“Oh!”’ said Emily, “I thought 
everybody got Christmas presents.” 

“I did, too,’”’ chimed in John and 
Evan. 

“My big brother Fred is a Boy 
Scout and he’s going to help collect,”’ 
said Madge proudly as she faced the 
others. 

“What do you want us to do?” 
asked Emily. 

“You boys look in that other 
chest that belongs to Fred,’ ordered 
Madge, “‘and bring out everything 
you think can be fixed. Here is a 
dandy big box. We’ll put all the 
toys in it. Then Emily and I will 
look through my chest here.”’ 

“O. K.,”’ shouted Evan. “‘Let’s go.”’ 

He thrust an arm down into the 
chest and pulled out a toy auto- 
mobile. Then John stuck in his hand 
and brought it up full of marbles. 
Meanwhile Emily and Madge were 
looking over dolls, doll furniture and 
clothes. It wasn’t long before the big 
box in the middle of the floor was 


full to the brim and both chests 
were nearly empty. 

“That was fun,” decided John. 
‘Come on over to my house tomor- 
row, all of you, and we’ll see if we 
can find more treasure.” 

“Come to mine, too,” cried Emily 
and Evan. 

Saturday morning a big car called 
for the boxes of toys. As it stopped 
at Evan’s house he rushed out 
pulling his tricycle behind him. 
“‘Here’s something more for you,”’ he 
shouted. ‘‘Give it to some boy who 
hasn’t any.” 

‘“Thanks, fella,’’ said the grown- 
up Scout who drove the car. “Some 
kid will have the best Christmas 
ever because of you.” 

The car was just driving away 
from Emily’s house when she called 
to it to stop. Her arms were full of 
dolls which she handed up one by 
one to the boy who was collecting. 
“There are enough dolls for six little 
girls,’’ she said. ‘‘I don’t need them 
any more.” 

A few days before Christmas 
Madge and her big brother Fred 
called for the other three children in 
the car. 

“Where are we going?” asked 
Evan. 


Early-to-Bed Johnny 


By HELEN BOYD 


for bed,’ reminded 
mother to Jean, Betty and Johnny. 

Jean and Betty soon were snuggled 
down and pretty soon were fast 
asleep. 

Johnny kept on playing with his 
puzzle, and queer enough mother 
said he could stay up as long as he 
wanted. 

The next morning he yawned and 
yawned and yawned. In fact he was 
so sleepy he could hardly see to eat 
his breakfast. Wide-awake Jean and 
Betty were already playing outside. 

“Hurry, Johnny,” they called. 
‘‘We’ve thought of something new 
to play today.” 

Somehow the new game didn’t 
interest Johnny. He played it for 
awhile then gave a big yawn. 

“T think I’ll go and lie down for 
awhile,” he said. ‘‘I’ve never been so 
sleepy for a long time.”’ 

He slept and slept and slept. 

When he awoke it seemed strangely 
quiet and still around the house. He 
got up and went in search of Betty 
and Jean. He hunted in the garden, 


he looked up and down the street for 
them, but not a sign could he see of 
either of his sisters. 

Finally he sought out his mother 
in the kitchen. 

“I’m so sorry, Johnny,” she ex- 
plained. ‘“‘Uncle Hal came to take 
you all for a drive in the country— 
he was going to stop at his ranch for 
awhile too. Of course I couldn’t wake 
you up because you needed your 
sleep so much.” 

Johnny’s face fell. He knew what 
that meant. He had lost the chance 
to ride Lady Gay, the white pony. 

That night after the children had 
played for awhile mother called 
pleasantly, ‘““Time for bed, children.” 

Betty and Jean, tired from their 
long ride, jumped up, and their heads 
had no sooner touched the pillows 
than off they were in sleepyland. 

Only Johnny shook his head. “I’m 
not a bit sleepy.” 

Mother smiled and said, ‘“‘That’s 
all right. You can stay up as long 
as you feel like it.” 

And he did. 
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“It’s a surprise,” answered Fred, 
as he turned the car towards down- 
town. 

He stopped in front of a store 
which had been empty a few weeks 
before. Now its windows were filled 
with what looked like new, shining 
toys. Fred opened the door and they 
all went in. 

“That looks just like my wheel- 
barrow,” said John pointing to a 
corner. ‘‘The wheel is mended and 
it’s painted red.”’ 

“‘And my doll carriage,’’ squealed 
Madge. ‘‘Doesn’t it look grand?” 

“Yes,”’ said Fred. “I think all of 
your toys are here. I thought you 
might like to see how nice and new 
they look.”’ 

The children wandered all around 
the big room watching the work- 
men paint and mend and seeing how 
many of their old toys they could 
pick out. 

glad we gave ’em our things,” 
said John. “‘Aren’t you, Evan?” 

“Yep,” said Evan. 

And Emily added, ‘“‘We’re playing 
Santa Claus, that’s what we’re 
doing.” 

“It’s fun playing Santa Claus,”’ 
said Madge. “Let’s dig up treasure 
and do it again next year. 


The following morning he yawned 
and yawned and yawned. 


The children were playing and 
having loads of fun, but he was too 
tired to join in with them. 

After lunch he found he couldn’t 
possibly keep his eyes open one 
minute longer, although he winked 
and he blinked them as hard as he 
could. He threw himself on the 
couch, and slowly his eyes closed 
tightly shut. 

After awhile he sat up. Where 
was everybody? 

‘Jean and Betty,” he shouted in 
a loud voice. ‘‘Where are you?” 

Mother entered the room. 

‘Jean and Betty went to Bobby’s 
party,” she told him. ‘Too bad you 
couldn’t have gone along.” 

That night Jean and Betty placed 
three chairs, one behind the other. 

“All aboard for Slumberland,” 
sang out Jean, lustily. 

warned Betty. ‘‘Here’s 
somebody wants to get on.”’ 

Johnny climbed aboard. 

“Hurrah! Early-to-Bed for me 
that’s the best way. I found that 
out and no mistake.” 

Clang! Clang! Clang! Straight 
they went to Slumberland, where 
all really sensible children go. 
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Brownie Keepwatchee’s 
Christmas Surprise 
By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


l. was the night before Christ- 
mas and all was quiet in the forest. 
The snow lay in deep drifts over 
the paths and the stars twinkled 
silently to themselves. 

Brownie Keepwatchee sat in his 
fir tree and shivered. He was lone- 
some and cold. All of his animal 
friends were asleep for the winter, 
and Fairy Stepsoftly was spending 
the Christmas holidays with King 
Noz and his family away down South 
where it never snowed at all. They 
had asked Brownie Keepwatchee to 
go too, and now he almost wished 
he’d said yes. He hopped up and 
down on the branch two or three 
times to keep from freezing stiff. 
The light fluffy snow fell from 
the tree to the drifts below in a 
soft shower. Brownie Keepwatchee 
watched it drop. 

‘Pretty!’ he whispered to him- 
self. “I’m glad I stayed here. Snow 
is nice for Christmas, and Santa 
Claus goes where there’s snow, I’m 
sure! If I only could see Santa 
Claus!’’ 

He curled up tighter and pulled 
his thin little coat around him and 
twisted his muffler about his neck. 


“Guess I’ll see what I can see,”’ 


he said out loud, pulling his telescope 
out of his back pocket. “Perhaps 
somebody needs me. I don’t suppose 
they would on Christmas Eve, 
though.” He put his telescope to his 
eye and turned slowly around, laugh- 
ing merrily at some of the things he 
saw. King Noz had given him this 
telescope, you remember, so that he 
could see children all over the world 
and find out if they needed him to 
help them keep healthy. 


Suddenly he stopped and looked 
very hard. For as he looked he saw 
a crowd of merry children, singing 
and laughing as they ran into the 
schoolhouse near by. One little girl 
was carrying a package all done up 
with shiny white paper and a big red 
bow, and as they ran through the 
snow together he saw them stop 
suddenly and stand in a circle. 
Then—what do you suppose hap- 
pened? All of a sudden they shouted 
very loudly together, “BROWNIE 
KEEPWATCHEE!”’ 


Well, the little Brownie was so 
surprised that he fell right off the 
fir tree and into the deepest snow- 
drift in the forest. 


“Oh!” he said excitedly, his mouth 
and ears and eyes full of snow. ‘‘Oh, 
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they’re calling me! They want me! 
Oh, goodness, I can’t get out of the 
snowdrift; oh, dear!”’ 

He slipped and he slid and he 
puffed and he huffed and finally he 
pulled himself up on to the branch 
of the fir tree once more. 

better take another look,” 
he decided. He put his telescope up 
to his eye and turned around and 
around, but he turned so fast that 
he couldn’t find them again. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!’’ cried Brownie 
Keepwatchee, disappointment writ- 
ten all over his little brown face. 
“IT guess I must have made a mis- 
take. No—, no! There they are! 
Yes, I’m coming, I’m coming!’ he 
cried as they called once more. “I'll 
be there in a jiffy!’’ He opened the 
door of his little house, ran quickly 
inside, washed his face and shined 
his shoes and brushed his coat and 
then off he flew, slamming his door 
behind him. 

Through the still night he flew, 
down to the little schoolhouse with 
the welcome lights shining out the 
windows. But—what had happened? 
Not a single person was in sight. He 
peeped in at the door and then 
walked shyly up to the front of the 
room, looking under desks and 
behind doors. Nobody there. 

“I'd better go back home to the 
forest,’’ he decided, and two little 
tears trickled down his rosy cheeks. 

“SURPRISE! MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS! MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
BROWNIE KEEPWATCHEE!” 

““A party? For me?” asked Brownie 
Keepwatchee. ‘“‘Just especially for 
me?”’ 

“All for you! And look, this is for 
you, too.”’ A little curly-headed girl 
handed him the white package with 
the big red bow. “‘Because you’ve 
been so good to us all year. And we 
hope you’ll be our friend for years 
and years and years!” 

“‘Oh!”’ said Brownie Keepwatchee. 
He couldn’t say another thing, he 
was so surprised and delighted. His 
little hands could hardly untie the 
big red bow, but soon the box was 
opened and there—there was the 
loveliest little warm red suit you ever 
saw. Fur collar, fur cap, fur buttons 
and all! In two shakes of a robin’s 
feathers Brownie Keepwatchee had 
his new suit on, and if you had been 
there you would have agreed that he 
was the cutest Brownie you ever saw. 

And then—from out another door 
walked a round, smiling, jolly man, 
with—but you know who it was, 
don’t you? He picked Brownie Keep- 
watchee up in his big, kind hand and 
‘Merry Christmas, Brownie Keep- 
watchee!”’ he said. 

“Oh, it is the merriest Christmas 
I ever had!’’ whispered the little 
Brownie. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Madonna of the Clouds 


By ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


Supervisor of Art Instruction, Boston Public Schools 


A PLEASING change from the 
use of a reproduction of a painting 
of the Christmas theme would be a 
plaster cast of a piece of sculpture, 
or, lacking that, a photograph of a 
sculptured group. Sculpture is closely 
related to the activities of young 
children who almost without ex- 
ception love to play with sand, 
digging wells, piling hills, shaping 
castles with moats and drawbridge, 
or houses and barns with a maze of 
fences marking boundaries of drive- 
ways and garden plots. 

The half-tone shown portrays a 
choice bit of marble by Donatello. 
It is owned by the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Massachusetts. It is 
placed in the room which is set apart 
for the Shaw Collection and is sur- 
rounded by a group of other sculp- 
tures, largely bas-reliefs in marble 
and glazed terra-cotta. Several of 
these also are suitable for December 
study. Three are by Luca della 
Robbia, one of Donatello’s distin- 
guished contemporaries. It was he 
who perfected the art of glazing in 
color. 


Donatello’s marble is_ small, 
roughly speaking about a_ foot 
square. Perhaps it is the smallest 
thing he ever made. We know for a 
certainty that his largest work is the 
great equestrian statue of Gatte- 
malata in Padua, Italy. Hardly a 
greater contrast in size can be found 
in the work of any other artist. 


It is noticeable that there are no 
deep shadows and this type of bas- 
relief is explained by the Italian 
word “‘stiacciato,’’ meaning ‘‘crushed 
flat.” It is believed that Donatello 
was the first to use this form of 
modelling. 


The Christmas Story is familiar 
and each teacher will present it in 
her own way. The children cannot 
fail to love the little cherubs wing- 
ing through the clouds and the angels 
flying above. The Madonna and 
Child are grouped with a feeling of 
repose and serene protection. Flow- 
ing lines of draperies and clouds 
serve to hold together the several 
figures and give unity to the whole 
arrangement. Donatello’s draperies 
are notable for being full of air— 
wind blown. 

When we study a work of art we 
like to know something about the 
artist and when and where he lived. 
Donatello’s real name is Donato di 


Betti Bardi. Donatello is the kindly 
Tuscan variation of Donati, and 
means good-will. He was born in 
Florence, Italy, and there he lived 
and worked. When he was a boy the 
great Cathedral of Florence, often 
spoken of as the Duomo, was being 
built and decorated. The baptistry 
was a separate building though very 
near the Cathedral. Doors were 
needed for the baptistry and very 
beautiful ones were desired. There 
was a contest among the artists for 
the best design. Ghiberti’s were 
pronounced the finest. They were 
very large. In the panels were Old 
Testament scenes in bas-relief. They 
were to be cast in bronze—a very 
laborious process. It is thought that 
Donatello, then in his teens, proba- 
bly interested and hanging around, 
might have helped the workmen 
who constructed the framework and 
prepared the fire for melting the 
bronze. 


Later on Brunelleschi, who had 
been disappointed because his own 
design for the doors was not chosen, 
invited Donatello to go to Rome 
with him. There they spent some 
time working at the goldsmith’s 
trade part of each week to earn 
money for food and spending the 
remaining days studying fragments 
of architecture and statuary in the 
ruins of ancient Rome. Brunelleschi 
never became a great sculptor be- 
cause he was more interested in 
architecture. He is most easily 
remembered by the great dome 
which he designed for the Cathedral 
in Florence. Donatello evidently 
absorbed a lot of knowledge about 
statuary during this stay in Rome, 
for when he returned to Florence at 
the age of twenty-one or -two he 
produced work which immediately 
placed him on equal footing with the 
Florentine artists. 


One of the most interesting sides 
of his character, especially to us, is 
the joy and freedom with which he 
portrayed children. He made them 
seem alive, a difficult thing to do 
with so hard a substance as marble. 
He seemed to be possessed with a 
love of childhood. Wherever he could 
find an excuse he would use a child 
with wings. Where there was good 
reason to use them, as in this bas- 
relief, he would crowd them in. 
Often they were gay laughing 


cherubs. A more demure type is 
found as shield bearers in the Gat- 
tamelata monument and as sup- 
porters of Gattamelata’s saddle. 
Sometimes they are used as pure 
decoration on croziers and vest- 
ments. The entire frieze of the pul- 
pits of the church of San Lorenzo is 
one long row of children. There are 
between twenty-five and thirty of 
them on the charming external pul- 
pit of the Prato church. Perhaps the 
most delightful procession of all is 
that of the Cantoria in Florence. 
At any rate it is most easily seen 
for though originally designed and 
placed in the Cathedral it is now in 
the Duomo Museum—together with 
the well known one by Luca della 
Robbia. Both artists were invited to 
design and execute these organ lofts 
at the same time. They were placed 
opposite each other in the Cathedral 
as now they are placed opposite each 
other in the museum. Their motives 
were inspired by the Psalms. Luca’s 
thought was to show praise of the 
Lord ‘‘with all kinds of instruments.” 
Donatello’s idea was to ‘“‘let them 
praise His name in the dance.’’ We 
are more familiar with the della 
Robbia frieze through the numerous 
plaster casts which adorn so many 
school corridors and assembly halls. 
Perhaps the reason for their popu- 
larity is the arrangement in panels, 
each panel being a unit in itself of 
boys with cymbals, boys with horns 
or dancing boys. In the Donatello 
frieze, though apparently divided 
into panels by sets of columns, the 
boys form one continuous line. The 
columns stand in front partly hiding 
some of them. Donatello’s children 
are far from being as decorous as 
those of Luca and the feeling for 
music has been subordinated. As 
expressions of the sheer joy of child- 
hood caught and perpetuated in 
marble they are unsurpassed. How 
they laugh and dance and play! 
How absorbed they are in them- 
selves! There is no appeal to the 
spectator as they romp and play, 
dashing to and fro, passing about 
garlands of leaves and flowers. These 
are real boys and it is said of Dona- 
tello that his angels were always real 
boys with wings added—even though 
stationed on a font. There is ex- 
pression in the figures and expression 
in the faces—joy, fear, surprise and 
sorrow. There are single statues of 
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children also done in the round, as 
for example the bronze cupid of the 
Bargello and there are portrait heads 
of boys and of men. Donatello was a 
consummate portrait sculptor. Also 
he made statues of saints for niches 
outside and inside churches and he 
designed bronze doors for the church 
of San Lorenzo in Florence. He 
made decoration for tombs and altar 
pieces, always with one or more and 
often a crowd of people. There 
seemed to be nothing he was un- 
willing to undertake that was possi- 
ble to be done in the mediums of 
sculpture and all of his work is of 
superior grade of accomplishment. 
He was influenced away from the 
classics to the study of nature as 
were the Gothic artists but still kept 
to the classic purity of form and 
especially in the profiles of faces— 
the latter very noticeable in this 
bas-relief. 

Perhaps some of you who are 
reading this wish I would say some- 
thing about pictures. Little children 
are fond of children their own age 
and they are fond of animals. 
Angels are but children with wings. 
In selecting a Nativity picture for 
Christmas study I suggest that we 


turn to the early masters—the 
primitives—for they seemed to have 
kept closer to the New Testament 
narrative and have depicted the 
Holy Family in a real stable amid 
cows, sheep, dogs and goats and the 
angels above and with the shepherds 
or wise men. In these earlier pic- 
tures, too, there is often greater 
simplicity and spirituality. Here is a 
short list of such: 
“Nativity,” by 
Chapel, Padua. 
‘‘Adoration of the Kings,”’ by Gentile 
Fabriano—Uffizi Gallery, Flor- 
ence. 
“Nativity,” by Botticelli—British 
Museum. 

‘“‘Madonna of the Rocks,’”’ by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci—Louvre, Paris. 
“Madonna Enthroned,’’ by Gio- 

vanni Bellini—S. Pietro, Murano. 
‘‘Adoration of the Kings,’’ by Bosch 
—Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 
“Baumgartner Altar 
Durer—Munich. 


Giotto—Arena 


Piece,” by 


There are many others. Schon- 
gauer and other artists of the North- 
ern countries made some charming 


Month of December 


was the tenth 
month of the old Roman calendar. 
It received its name from the Latin 
word, ‘‘decem,’’ which means ten. 
Julius Caesar made it the twelfth 
when he changed the time for the 
beginning of the year. 

Christmas is the most widely and 
joyfully celebrated holiday of the 
year. At no other time is a season so 
universally and generally accepted 
and celebrated. 

Christmas used to be called 
“‘Christmas Masse’”’ which meant the 
mass of Christ, and was the old 
name given by the English for the 
day they observed in honor of Christ. 

This event, the learned men of 
that time decided, occurred on De- 
cember 25th and since that time 
Christmas has been the most cele- 
brated of holidays everywhere. 

England gives us the name “Yule 
season”’ which is commonly applied 
to the Christmas holidays. It used 
to be a custom in that country for 
merry making to last for several 
days. In the great castles the Yule 
Log, oftentimes the whole trunk of a 
great tree, was brought in and cere- 
moniously lighted with a piece of 
wood carefully saved from the last 
year’s log, as the English believed 


this would bring their households 
the best of luck throughout the 
coming year. As the custom grew, 
the festivities were held as long 
as the Yule Log lasted. Conse- 
quently, servants who worked in the 
castle would search for the largest 
log possible and sometimes soak it 
in water several weeks before time 
to light it, for they knew that if 
thoroughly soaked it would burn 
more slowly and last much longer. 
Wandering musicians went from 
house to house singing Christmas 
carols underneath the windows. And 
many of these same carols are sung 
in the United States today. 

The English Christmas dinner was 
a true feast, with enough food to do 
an ordinary family for almost a 
year. First there would be a whole 
roasted boar’s head, served on a 
gold or silver platter, followed by a 
whole roasted peacock. This was 
merely the starter of the feast. It was 
followed by goose, chicken, roast beef, 
mince pie, and plum pudding, besides 
everything else of any delicacy that 
could be found on the markets. And 
always the Wassel cup, which was an 
important part of the English cele- 
bration. 

The origin of the Christmas tree 
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ones. Some are only small black and 
white etchings. A small excellent 
picture is better for the children 
to study than one that is big and 
mediocre. 

Would it not be a good idea to 
select a photograph of sculpture or a 
replica of a della Robbia (these are 
comparatively inexpensive) or a 
reproduction from a painting and 
place it in a good light with a wide 
clear space about it and leave it for 
awhile without comment. The whole 
month of December is not too long. 
Before the end of the month some 
time should be devoted to talking 
about it. Especially should we en- 
courage conversation about what 
makes it beautiful, its story and the 
way the artist worked. 

There are very few of Donatello’s 
sculptures on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. We know of only one other 
—a “David” in the Widener Col- 
lection in Philadelphia. The greater 
number are in the cities of Italy. 
Others are in museums in Berlin, 
Paris and London. We who live in 
or near Boston and all visitors to 
Boston should not fail to see this 
delightful and genuine work by the 
great master Donatello. 


By HOPE HARRIN 


is just a legend. The Germans gave 
the lighted tree to the world and 
they say that Martin Luther, one 
Christmas Eve, put a number of 
small lighted candles on a little fir 
tree, saying, as he did so, ‘“‘This tree 
is a symbol of the Christmas sky in 
which the stars are shining—it is a 
Christmas tree.’’ 

Holland has its jolly St. Nicholas 
whom the people in the United 
States have transformed into their 
Santa Claus. He comes down the 
chimney in the night and fills the 
stockings that have been hung be- 
fore everyone went to sleep. In 
France, the children put their stock- 
ings on the hearth instead of hang- 
ing them up. 

Every Christian land has its own 
customs concerning the celebrations 
of the holidays but nearly all of 
them do put some religious signifi- 
cance to it. In some European coun- 
tries it is thought that cattle and 
horses are able to speak, and that 
the bees sing, and the cock crows all 
night long on Christmas Eve. 

But, regardless of the celebration, 
no country forgets the true Christ- 
mas gift—the one of most signifi- 


cance—that of Jesus Christ to the 
world. 
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Let’s Make a Present 


= make a present in school 
which is really useful. Let’s make a 
present which we may give to 
mother, and which she will be proud 
to show her friends and say, ““My 
little boy gave this to me. He made 
it in school.” 

The easiest for small friends to 
make is a scratch pad. Buy colored 
penny pads and have each child 
mount one on a heavy tagboard or 
mounting board. Paste a harmoniz- 
ing roll of colored paper above the 
pad, and insert a short pencil. A 
calendar pad may be added if de- 
sired. Punch a hole in the center top 
for a ribbon tie. Draw some appro- 
priate design on the first sheet of the 
scratch pad, color it if you wish, and 
there you have the first gift. 


Design z 
Scratch Fad 


De sign 3 


“Bes k Ends. 


“Deer Stop 


By FLORENCE STEVENS 


Older children may wish to make 
these pads for presents, too. They 
may decorate their scratch pads 
according to their individual abili- 
ties. The pattern offers a_ great 
variety of possibilities. 

Another simple item, easily con- 
structed but attractive when com- 
pleted, is a silhouette. 

Buy a framed picture at the five 
and ten cent store. Remove the 
glass from the wooden frame. Select 
some design which outlines well. It 
should have few details. Trace it on 
a sheet of paper the same size as the 
glass, being sure to reverse the de- 
sign. Lay the glass over the picture 
and black in the design by inking 
directly on the glass, following the 
picture which is below the glass. Use 
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India ink and a drawing pen, not a 
brush. When the ink is dry, put the 
glass back in the frame, smooth side 
out. Behind the glass lay a sheet of 
tinted paper and then the original 
cardboard back. Fasten securely, 
making sure that the design is on the 
inside of the glass. 

These silhouettes are lovely in 
pairs. Faces respond excellently to 
this treatment, though somewhat 
difficult for small fingers to outline. 
Photographs may be used in place 
of designs, such as a child’s favorite 
dog, his home, or even a good out- 
line picture of himself. Many work 
books have excellent designs of 
primary level and interest. A varia- 
tion for second or third grade is to 
place a colored paper background for 
the silhouette in an appropriate de- 
sign. Tinsel paper or colored en- 
velope linings also may be used. 

Children love to use a coping saw. 
Secure some smooth inch boards, 
and draw some simple design such 
as a cat. Let the child cut this out 
and then paint it. A black cat with 
white outlining would be good, but 
if he wishes to paint it red or green, 
that would be all right. It is his cat, 
let him paint it as he pleases. 

For the book ends, screw a square 
of steel which has had holes drilled 
for this purpose on the bottom of the 
wood. Or a piece of wood may be 
screwed or nailed from one end to 
the other. 

For the door stop, simply fasten a 
wedge-shaped piece of wood to the 
back of the design. Screws are best 
for fastening these pieces together. 
If the school is a town system, have 
the holes drilled in the manual 
training room; if a country school, 
the older boys will help. 

Another gift mother will be sure 
to appreciate is crépe paper flowers. 
Any crépe paper company will 
furnish complete details for making 
roses and other flowers. They are 
very easy to make, with small chil- 
dren getting lovely results. Large 
flowers on long stems may be placed 
in vases made of pickle jars deco- 
rated with paint or cut paper, or 
they may be taken home for mother 
to place in a vase of her own. 

Children also delight in taking 
several colored crépe paper disks and 
fastening them into one flower by 
attaching green wire to the center. 
Several of these may have green 
crépe paper leaves glued to the 
stems. When they are placed in a 
gayly painted spool, they will add a 
bit of bright color to any room. 
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The Poetry Corner 


TOYS 


By EpitH OrA MONTGOMERY 


Toys! Toys! Toys! 
Toys for girls and boys! 
Some can talk, 
Some can walk, 
And some can make a noise! 


Sing! Sing! Sing! 

Of dolls Santa will bring! 
Some can dance, 
Some can prance, 

Some can climb a string! 


Speed! Speed! Speed! 
Follow wherever I lead. 

Playthings tall, 

Playthings small, 
And a doll’s velocipede! 


FROM NATURE’S 
CEDAR CHEST 


By HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


When I woke up this morning, 
I found that in the night 
Someone had thrown a_ blanket 
down, 
So fluffy, soft and white. 


A woolly, woolly blanket 
From nature’s cedar chest, 
To cover all the growing things 
That now so quietly rest. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


By ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


Christmas bells! O bells of cheer, 

Peal glad tidings far and near! 

Spread the news through all the 
earth, 

Of the blessed Savior’s birth. 


Christmas bells! sweet bells of peace, 
May your chiming never cease; 

But throughout the ages sing 
Praises to the new-born King! 


WINTER, WE LOVE YOU 
By Nona KEEN DuFrFry 


Winter, we love you, 

Though cold winds you blow; 
We thank you truly 

For gifts you bestow! 


Ice for our skating; 

For coasting, the snow; 
Winter, we love you, 

Though blizzards you blow! 


BE SURE THE ICE 
IS THICK 


By ETHEL J. ELDRIDGE 


One day the ice 

Looked strong and thick, 
When I went out to skate. 

But Dad had said, 

try it, son, 

It hasn’t frozen much of late.”’ 


‘But, then,’’ I thought, 
does not know. 
He’s not as spry as me. 
If it should crack, 

I’\l hurry home 

As quickly as can be.” 


I took my skates 

And out I went. 

Bill Smith went with me, too. 

I skated first, 

To test the ice, 

And both my legs broke through! 


Bill gave a yell, 

And leaned far out 

So he could reach my hand. 
It was not deep, 

And luckily 

He pulled me safe to land. 


But I was cold 

And shaking, too. 

It gave us both a fright. 
Then I resolved 

To mind my Dad, 


And ask him when the ice is right. 


DECISION 


By ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


I shall keep my courage high, 
Marching onward, stepping spry, 
Bending both my mind and soul 
Onward, upward, toward my goal. 


Marching with my eyes aglow, 
Careful, cheerful, as I go, 

With my heart and all my might 
Firmly fixed to do the right. 


THE BIGGEST TALKER 


By NormMan C. SCHLICHTER 


The wind’s the biggest talker. 
It’s never, never still. 

It’s always talking somewhere 
To mountain or to hill; 


Or to a happy valley, 
Lying in the sun. 

To be a wind it has to 
Talk and always run. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


By EpitH OrA MontTGoMERY 


What do I hear? 
Sleigh bells ringing, 
Santa singing, 
Presents bringing, 
In the snow. 


What do I see? 
Bright eyes glancing, 

Snowflakes dancing, 
Reindeer prancing, 

As they go. 


What do I know? 
Christmas cheer 

And carols clear 
Are very dear 

On Christmas Eve. 


TREES 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


All along the avenue 

In and out the park 

Festive little Christmas trees 
Brighten up the dark 

Flash of red 

And splash of blue 

Dart of green and yellow 
Making every snowy street 
Warmly rich and mellow. 


Happy children everywhere 

Dance and sing about them 

Even grown-ups (bless their hearts) 
Cannot do without them 

Cedar bough 

And mountain spruce 

When it comes December 

Wink and twinkle merrily 

In the Yuletide splendor. 


All along the avenue 

In and out the park 

Festive little Christmas trees 
Brighten up the dark 

Flash of red 

And splash of blue 

Dart of green and yellow 
Making every snowy street 
Warmly rich and mellow. 


IF YOU WOULD MAKE 
A SNOWMAN | 
By Nona KEEN DvuFFy 


If you would make a snowman 
Put on your over-shoes, 

Your overcoat and muffler, 
And leggins, if you choose. 


You’ll need a pair of mittens 
To shovel up the snow; 

For hoary Father North Wind 
Will stand around and blow! 
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Art Suggestions 
for December 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Christmas Cards 
(Page 42) 


These cards are nicest when made 
of dark blue, deep green or dark red 
construction paper. The white paper 
folder inside the covers shows through 
the cut-out panel. By pasting the 
decorations on first and then cutting 
out the panel, we keep a neat back- 
side of the cover. 

Bits of gilt and colored paper can 
be cut from advertisements in old 
magazines. Cut little stars and dots 
from folded papers to secure many 
at one cutting. All the cutting is best 
done with sharp-pointed scissors. 
Verses or little Christmas messages 
may be written inside the white 
folder. 


Package Decorations 
(Page 43) 


Decorations you buy can never 
compare with those you can make to 
beautify your Christmas packages. 
Let us consider the illustration of the 
bells. Trace the design on three 
pieces of white paper. Then color 
the bells with dripped colors or 
wavy stripes of different colors. 
Paint the inside a deeper tone and 
the hammer still darker. The latter 
may be plain colors. Now, paste a 
curved strip of bright red paper 
across the corner of your package. 
Paste the bells against this. The 
name can be written or printed upon 
an extra slip and pasted against the 
front of the package. 

All packages can be wrapped in 
white tissue paper. Colored decora- 
tions show up well against white 
tissue. Or, we would suggest dark 
blue tissue, and select your colored 
decorations to contrast with this. 
White snowmen and little colored 
angels look well on dark blue tissue 
paper. Assemble the angels com- 
plete, and then paste them upon the 
package. The remaining space can 
be filled (sparingly) with small dots 
or stars of various colors. 

The sprig of evergreen is most 
easily put together in short pieces. 
Cut the sections from folded paper 
to obtain several at one cutting. 
Lightly pencil in line C, with A, B 
and D, E attached. Paste the ends 
of the twig (as sketch A) on first, 


and then complete with sections 
along line C. 

The bird is made up of various 
colors, and can be assembled com- 
pletely before pasting into place. 


Christmas Calendars 
(Page 41) 


A calendar is such a lovely gift, 
and practical, too, because it is 
used throughout the whole year. 
These designs call for cut paper. 
After the decorations are pasted into 
place on the construction paper 
mounts, punch a small hole at the 
top. 

For a calendar, such as the bird 
one, hang the decorated circle over 
a seam on the wall paper. Be sure it 
hangs freely. Now, mark the point 
on the back of the circle, where the 
seam at the bottom touches it (X). 

In the meantime, mount your 
small calendar pad upon a square of 
construction paper that matches 
the circle (white preferred). Place 
a small mark at the center top on 
the back (Z). Next, paste the ends 
of short ends of ribbon to the back 
of the circle and the calendar mount. 
Be sure they are equal distance from 
the marks X and Z. Turn the calen- 
dar to see if the calendar mount 
hangs straight. Then finish the ends 
of the ribbons with circles of white 
tissue paper. That will keep them 
from roughing up later. 

When the calendar pad is mounted 
upon the front of the circle, we put 
our mark on the face of the designed 
side, and also put marks on the top 
and bottom of the pad to help us in 
pasting it on straight. Perhaps it 
would be best to draw a very light 
line (X-Y) and use this as a pasting 
guide. Erase it carefully afterwards. 

Little angels may be used for 
calendar designs. Mount the pads 
to these as we did for the birds. The 
top little sketch shows the angel 
standing on a small cloud. The 
latter may be edged with a line of 
light blue. Always find point X by 
hanging your design over a wall 
paper seam on the wall. 


December Number Work 
(Pages 18 and 19) 


Arithmetic that is developed a- 
round the subject of toys and cookies 
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should appeal to every little girl 
and boy. And the illustrations with 
these verses may be used for Christ- 
mas borders or other drawing les- 
sons. Each verse is a complete 
problem, and is in no way connected 
or related to any other verse. 


December Poster 
(Page 44) 


To be sure, it is a great joy to 
receive gifts at this season. But 
after we have them, let us keep 
them put out of the way neatly, 
when we are not playing with them. 
That applies to your clothes, too. 
Let us make a resolution this month 
to always hang up our clothes this 
next year. It will keep our clothes 
nicer and make mother so happy. 


December Calendar 
(Page 17) 


The illustration on the calendar 
this month involves a fine lesson in 
drawing. Make an outline sketch on 
scratch paper. Make it of ellipses 
only. Then trace the figure upon 
your paper, twice. Dress one figure 
differently than the other. Postures 
may be of children throwing snow- 
balls, skating, running, sleighing, 
slipping on the ice, etc. This is 
really lots of fun and calls for 
considerable imagination and origi- 
nality. 

After the picture is all drawn, 
color it rather gayly. Then finish it 
with a spattering of white paint. 
This will soften all your colors and 
create a fine winter snow scene of 
your painting. 

To spatter: Cut the bristles of an 
old toothbrush down a little. Apply 
white poster paint to the tooth- 
brush with your paint brush. Hold 
the toothbrush over your painting, 
scratch over the bristles with a small 
knife (scratch toward you, not 
away from you) and the spatter wil! 
fall on your painting easily. Wash 
the toothbrush thoroughly when 
you are through, so it will be dry 
when you want to use it next time 
for the same work. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Louise D. Tessin 


I- CUT AND FOLD COLORED COVER 
PENCIL PANEL LIGHTLY 

3. PASTE ON TREE TRUNK 

4- ADD TREE 

5- ADD DECORATIONS 


—.l 6- CUT OUT PANEL SPACES 
AROUND TREE 
z INSERT WHITE TYPING 
4 T PAPER FOLDER 


BS. WRITE OR PRINT VERSE 
9. A BOW OF EMBROIDERY FLOSS MAY BE ANDED,. 
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THE EASY WAY TO BLOCK PRINT Sara Rehtus 


Materials Needed: Anold rubber inner tube, chalk or soft pencil, 
white or colored, for drawing on the rubber, scissors, paste ; small, 
smooth blocks of wood to which designs cut from rubber may be 
pasted; water colors or tempora with which to print. 

Adyontages over potato or eraser prints. Safety and ease of 


cutting which ts done with scissors, durability of design on block. 


Draw a design on a piece of rubber. Cut out design, Paste design 
On side of wood block, with rougher side of rubber exposed. 
Different designs may be pasted on all sides of wood block 
Apply thick consistency paint to design with brush. 


Sample Designs 


Gift Wrapping 


Shade 
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CALENDAR GREETING CARDS Sara Rehtus 


Draw your snowman on white paper. 
Either color the darks, or paste them 
On in poster paper. Red or black 
contrasts well with white. Mount 
On cardboard and add q standard. 


Santa Claus is a good substitute 
for a snowman. 


Paste the 
calendar pad 
here. 


Make cardboard 
standards to support 


your calendar cards. Paste the greeting card 
Over flap on calendar. 


Draw 
design 
----------------- on white 
Paste the 
calendar pad Color it. 


here. Mount 


On light 
weight 
card- 

board. 
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A FIREPLACE THAT GLOWS Sara Rehtus 


The red cellophane fire will glow brightly if this fire place is set 
either in a window or in front of an electric light. Very simply 
made, it is effective either ona large ora small scale. 

The tree may be an evergreen twig set in a small flower pot. 
Decorate with tinsel as for a big tree. Gift packages may be 
match boxes in Christmas wrappings. 


Cut 
LID Out Cur Out 


lo make a fireplace, use a box with a lid. Cut the front of the 
fireplace from the bottom of the box, gs shown above. Cut a 
jagged flame area in the lid, opposite the mouth of the fire place. 
Paste orange or red cellophane, or tissue, over the inside of 
the lid. Paste lid on box Then cover the box with dark red or 
brown paper ruled with black crayon to represent bricks. 

Do not cover back of box. 


Make clock qnd packages 
from little boxes 


Make log from Paste stockings Over 
Cardboard Andirons rolled brown paper. fireplace. 
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A fireplace is a very necessary thing around 

a Christmas time and a great many children do not 
‘ne, know the joy of having one. Your pupils can make a 
aaa huge one in your room, large enough so that each 
Ceased child owns a little space of his very own. Instead of 
wie ¢ the usual hurly-burly confusion of all the Christmas 
things you have hoarded for twenty years, junk all and start again. Just think, quiet, 
peace and one fireplace that fills all the needs of a little person, who has to stand the 
wear and tear of the 5-and-10-cent world after school hours. Make your room a shelter. 
Of course you have room for it. Where there’s a will there’s a wall space, even if you have 
to have two or three small ones. Each child has his stocking tacked along the 
opening. The stocking opens at the top into which rewards may be slipped. When a 
child gets an A, give him a small piece of paper and let him draw one thing he wants 


for Christmas; on the back you write 100. Then he can slip his reward into his stocking 
at the fireplace. Plan two lessons. 


MATERIAL: For bricks, 1 piece of manila, 414” x 12’’. Color red, mark off with black 
crayon. With this lesson get one stocking colored and cut out—plain, plaid, or 
striped. Use 9” x 12” manila paper. 


LESSON 2. 9” x 12” manila. Trace around original stocking, color, cut out. Paste to- 


gether along edge, leave open at top. Letter name on piece of scrap paper and paste 
on front of stocking. Tack up on fireplace. 
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Helen H.House 


‘*May we make those bells again?’’ ‘‘My mother put mine away in a box so we can 
use it this year!’ ‘‘May I take some paste home so I can make another bell, and where 
can I buy that sparkle?’’ 

Yes, it’s the bell that ‘‘gets’’ them. They are truly beautiful and almost indestruct- 
ible if well made. Paint with poster paint any color, shellac, add a band of glue at the 
bottom and a little on the top, dip into a box of sparkle and there it is. Hang on a tree, 
wreath, in a doorway or a window. 


LESSON 1. Cardboard and clay. Model into a bell shape, make smooth. Put name 
on cardboard. Put in closet or along floor in room. 


LESSON 2. Paste and pieces of newspaper. Tear into small pieces or strips. Pat strips 
down on clay with lots of paste, cover bell. The edges will overlap. At the bottom 
there should be a fringe of strips stuck right down to the cardboard. Do not pull 
the bell up until ready to trim the edge. Put 6 or 7 layers on bell. If you use enough 
paste the bell will be very smooth. Dry until next lesson. 


LESSON 3. Pull up bell; cut off the paper fringe after you have dug out the clay. 
Make 2 holes at top, put a thread through and fasten through a bead or wad of 
paper; tie at top outside of bell. Paint inside, then outside. 


LESSON 4. In the meantime let someone shellac all the bells in and out. Glitter or 
metallics can be purchased in an art store. Put in a deep box and, after each bell 
has its bottom glued (half and half LePage’s glue and water), dip into sparkle; 


tap side of box to remove excess. Do top same way. Good for 4th grade or if you have 
very small 2d or 3d grades. 
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DECEMBER POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


PANTA AUS 


Paint the flesh soft orange. Santa wears a white shirt, red trousers and gray overalls. His slippers may be 
red. Paint the toys in any gay colors you like. 
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CHRISTMAS CARD DECORATIONS Marguerite Gode 


Christmas trees play an important part in 
the celebration of the Yuletide. You will find 
them scattered everywhere, on invitations, 
place cards, posters and gifts of all kinds. It 
is great fun to work out various designs of 
trees in color, using crayons or water color, or, 
if you prefer, cut-outs—a pair of scissors and 
scraps of colored paper can produce magic. 


On this page you will find several little 
suggestions for tree designs which may be 
worked out very effectively with crayons. 
Try them out, using combinations of color 
that you think will be attractive. You’ll be 
surprised at the result and delightfully pleased. 
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This friendly, inviting department 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: Could I please have reference 
material to help me with my circus unit? 


Answer: “Our Very Own Circus’’—Unit 68, Under- 
wood, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City (Bureau of Publication): 

“‘Ways of the Circus,’”’ Conklin (Harpers) 
“Circus Parade,”’ Tully (Albert and Charles Boni, New 

York) 

“How to Put on an Amateur Circus,’’ Hacker (T. S. 

Denison, Chicago) 

“Under the Big Top,’’ Cooper (Little, Brown) 


QuESTION: Would you please suggest two 
or three books that will help me in 


planning my ‘Reading Readiness’’ 
for Grade I? 


ANSWER: One of the best guides for teachers is: 
“Reading Readiness,’’ by M. Lucile Harrison (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Another is ‘“‘Unified Kindergarten and 
First Grade,’”’ by Temple and Parker (Ginn) 


QuESTION: In what ways can early vo- 
cabulary be built up in Grade I? 


Answer: Through any of the following ways: 
The Bulletin Board 

Signs and Directions 

The Reading Chart 

Nature Excursions 

The Birthday Party 

Dramatizing of Stories 

A Toy Band 

The Library Table 

Making Picture Books 

Labeling Activities 

Listening to Stories and Poems, etc. 


— 


QuEsTION: I am interested in developing 
a unit on Wool with my fourth grade. 
What books on the subject could you 
suggest for our library table? 


Answer: The following books are frequently used by 
teachers and liked by children: 
“Four Wonders,”’ Skillig (Rand) 
*Pelle’s New Suit,’’ Beskow (Dreyers Grafiske, Stav- 
anger, Norway) 
“The Story of Wool,’’ Basset (Penn. Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia) 
‘‘How the World is Clothed,’”’ Carpenter (American) 
‘“‘Weavers and Other Workers,’’ Hall (Rand) 
We are Clothed,’’ Chamberlain (Macmillan) 
“Farm Animals,”’ Nida (Flanagan) 


QUESTION: Where can I find help that 
will help me diagnose deficiencies in 
readiness for reading? 


ANSWER: There is an excellent chart of possible 
evidences of deficiencies in the factors of readiness 
with suggestions for remedial measures given in Miss 
Harrison’s book, ‘‘Reading Readiness”’ (pages 106-128) 


QUESTION: Can you suggest reading ac- 
tivities that will help with my study of 
the Eskimo? 


ANSWER: 
1. Making and reading of charts based on Eskimo life 
2. Making and reading of Eskimo riddles 


3. Reading stories of Eskimo life from readers and 
library books 


4. Reading poems about the Eskimo 
5 


. Bringing in clippings of Eskimo life from news- 
papers 


6. Making a simple book on “Our Eskimo Friends,”’ 
etc. 


QuEsTION: Will you suggest three or four 
800d stories and poems for the Xmas 
Season suitable for primary children? 


ANSWER: The following would be relished with joy 
by the children: 


Stories 


“The Golden Cobwebs,” Bryant 
“‘How to Tell Stories to Children,’’ Houghton 


“The First Christmas,’’ Story Hour,’ Wiggin 
(Houghton) 
“The Children Who Saw Santa Claus,’’ “Tell Me 


Another Story,” Bailey (Milton Bradley) 

“‘The Christmas Stocking,’’ ‘‘More Mother Stories,” 
Lindsay (Milton Bradley) 

“Mrs. Santa Claus,’ the Children’s Hour,”’ 
Bailey (Milton Bradley) 


Poems 


Candle Tree,’’ Potter 

‘Poems for the Young Child,’’ Whitman 

Christmas,’’ Aldis 

‘‘Here, There and Everywhere,’”’ Minton (Balch) 
‘Pine Tree Song,’’ Marjorie Barrous 

‘Poems for Young Child,’”? Whitman 

Favorite Tree,’”’ Munsterberg 

“Golden Flute,’”’ John Day 

“Santa Claus and the Mouse,” Poullson 
“Child’s World,’’ Milton Bradley 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


WRITING TO 
SANTA CLAUS 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 
eager interest may be developed in the study 
of Christmas and Santa Claus. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


ty WAS quiet in the big old-fashioned house on 
the hill, except for the logs which popped and crackled 
in the chimney-place as if to say, “‘We are getting ready 
for your coming, old Santa Claus.”’ 

Joanie and Jean were undressing as fast as ever they 
could for they had definite plans that must be carried 
out before jumping into bed. It was only a few days 
before Christmas and their letters to Santa Claus were 
still unfinished. 

‘‘Let’s put on our pajamas and write our letters before 
the fire,’’ suggested Joanie. ‘‘A little spark might catch 
our secrets and carry them to Santa Claus even before 
we had planned for it.” 

So the children hurried into their night clothes and, 
equipping themselves with pencil and paper, they 
romped down the stairs to the big open fire. Joanie had 
been to school two years and Jean a year so they knew 
that they must take special care and write each word 
real plain. 

“What are you going to say, Joanie?” questioned 
Jean, who was a year younger than Joanie. ‘I mean 
what are you going to say after ‘Dear Santa Claus’?”’ 

“I think I am going to ask for the baby doll that Mr. 
Brown has in the shop window—the one, you know, 
that can really laugh and cry. What are you going to 
ask for, Jean?”’ 

Jean was too busy writing to answer. She had care- 
fully put down ‘‘Dear Santa,’’ when the children’s 
attention was called to a queer little squeaking sound 
that seemed to come from up the chimney. It sounded 
like a happy, chirping cricket enjoying a gay little tune. 

“Do you suppose it is one of those little ‘Happiness 
People’ that Mother has told us about?” whispered 
Joanie. 

“(Do you suppose they stay in the chimney and sing 
just before Santa Claus is to come?”’ asked Jean. 

“You know Mother says that the ‘Happiness People’ 
are always about to remind us to think of other people 
than ourselves,’’ added Joanie, very thoughtfully. “I 
think I am going to change the beginning of my letter 
to Santa Claus.”’ 

“I am going to ask Santa Claus to bring a Christmas 
tree to poor old Mr. Spence who lives all alone in the 
little brown house down the street,’’ said Jean. j 

“So am I,” said Joanie, forgetting all about her doll. 


““Mr. Spence’s house is the only one on the street that 
hasn’t a Christmas tree.”’ 

“It will be such fun,” said Jean. “‘We can take some 
presents over for him and perhaps Mother will send him 
some of our Christmas dinner.”’ 

So the children who had but a few moments before 
been planning to ask Santa Claus for dolls and puzzles 
and sleds and candy and books, had each written a 
little letter something like this: 


Dear Santa Claus, 

There is an old man who lives all alone in a little 
brown house on our street. His house is dark and lonely. 
Please buy him a Christmas tree all bright and shiny 
and full of presents. Give him the happiest Christmas 
he has ever had. 

From Joanie and Jean. 


All the while their pencils were struggling with the 
hard words, the little ‘Happiness Person” in the chim- 
ney was fairly bursting with song. The fire on the 
hearth glowed brighter than ever. The sparks popped 
and crackled and hopped about as if they had wings. 
Mother’s little hanging kettle caught the spirit and 
began to hum and whistle a little tune of its own. The 
big room seemed full of happiness and cheer when 
Mother opened the door and saw her two little girls 
putting their notes carefully by the chimney-place. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Joanie and Jean at once, ‘“‘we 
have asked Santa Claus to be good to old Mr. Spence 
on Christmas Day and to bring him a tree chock-full 
of presents and goodies.” 

Mother’s smile was enough to tell the children that 
they had made her very, very happy. She could not tell 
them just yet that old Mr. Spence had that very day 
left two big boxes at the door, one for Joanie and one 
for Jean, to be delivered on Christmas morning to the 
two little girls on his street who had always been so 
kind and thoughtful of him. 

Is it any wonder that the little ““Happiness People” 
were bursting with song? They knew that a lovely 
Christmas was ahead both for the little girls and for old 
Mr. Spence because in each of their hearts there burned 
the same fire that had kindled the real spirit of Christ- 
mas throughout the ages—that of ‘“‘Peace on Earth, 
Good Will toward Men.”’ 


Jack Frost Comes 
Down the Lane 


At night while we are all asleep 
Jack Frost comes down the lane, 
And paints some ferns and fairy 
things 
Upon our window pane. 


He sprays a sparkling tinsel paint 
On meadow, field and lawn, 
Then tiptoes down the glistening 
path, 
And leaves before the dawn. 
—Nona KEEN DuFFy 
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the jumping mouse, 
was as graceful as she could be. She 
was a pretty creature, too, with 
silky fur that was gray on top and 
white underneath. Her large, soft 
eyes saw better at night than by day. 
And that was just as well, for all day 
there were hungry mousers about. 

Jerboa’s hind legs were long and 
strong, and she could jump long 
distances, for anyone her size. She 
was only three inches long, not 
counting her tail. Her tail, though, 
measured five inches all by itself. 
She used it to help her jump the 
way she wanted to go. 

Jerboa had been one of seven 
babies no bigger than bees. They 
were born in a cave their mother had 
dug in the sandy ground. At first 
they had had their milk, and slept 
all curled up together in their 
mother’s pocket. This furry pocket, 
which grew right in front, followed 
one of nature’s oldest patterns. It 
made it possible for their mother to 
take her babies with her wherever 
she went. For if she had left such 
tiny, helpless creatures at home 
alone, almost anything might have 
eaten them. 

As they got old enough to leave 
her pocket, they had lots of fun 
running and leaping and racing each 
other. They would play hide and 
seek in the little dark hallways of 
their underground home. Soon their 
hind legs were strong enough for 
them to go out and play among the 
tall grasses. They leaped grass tufts 
and wild flowers, and chased each 
other about under the thorn bushes. 
Then they ate the tender leaves and 
stems of sand violets, and nibbled 
weed seeds. 

Their favorite time of day was 
just at sunset, when the white clouds 
turned pink and purple, and the dew 
lay on the violets. Between them, 
Jerboa and her brothers and sisters 
ate many hundreds of weed seeds 
and wild flowers and tender grass 
blades. 

As they grew older still, they 
found the home burrow too crowded. 
Then each went his own way, to 
make a home and perhaps find a 


Jerboa, the Jumping 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


mate. Jerboa’s first burrow was too 
near the creek, and had been washed 
away one rainy night when the 
creek rose. Her next one had been 
dug open by a hungry coyote puppy. 
The small yellow wolves were every- 
where about. This time, Jerboa 
meant to make a nest that nothing 
could harm. 

First she took a look around for 
hungry birds. There were hawks and 
crows that ate jumping mice—when 
they could catch them. But there 
were no such birds about. Perhaps 
all but the owls had gone to bed. For 
the sun had set, and a big moon 
made Jerboa’s world all black shad- 
ows of tall grass stems, and pale open 
spaces. 

Jerboa’s gray coat hardly showed 
in the gray dusk, so she set to work. 
First she found a thorn bush that 
would be a good thing to have at her 
front door. No hungry coyote pup 
would care to scratch his nose on 
that. No hungry bird would fly into 
a thorn bush, and tear his feathers. 

Underneath, Jerboa scratched the 
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hard, dry ground until she had made 
a hollow big enough for a nest. She 
would line this hollow with soft 
grass. Next, she picked dry grass, 
blade by blade. She laid all the grass 
blades in a row on the ground with 
her lips. Soon she had quite a stack 
of them. 

Now to get them home! Jerboa 
scratched her nose with one claw. 
Then she had an idea. Pressing the 
grass together with both fore paws, 
she half rose. Then she threw the 
little bundle of grass back between 
her hind legs till she could curl her 
tail around it. She had to try several 
times before she got it right. 

With her bundle safe, she went 
hopping home in the moonlight. 
Shivering a little in the wind, she 
lined her nest deeply with grass. It 
had the sweet smell of new-mown 
hay. Dry in the sunshine, it would 
match the dry ground, and wouldn’t 
show. Not when she had put the 
roof on. But the roof could wait. 

When the snow came, it would 
make a small white mound over the 
thorn bush, and keep the wind out, 
and Jerboa would be living in a 
world of white. But the snow was 
late this year. 

Tonight Jerboa quenched her thirst 
with the dew on the leaves, ate her 
fill, and washed her face with moist 
fore paws. Then she combed a burr 
from her tail, and she was ready to 
go see her neighbors. 

The dusty ground was marked 
with tracks as fine as lace. These 
were the footprints of other jumping 
mice, Jerboa’s friends and family. 
Jerboa’s dark eyes sparkled. 

She sampled the night wind with 
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the pink tip of her nose. It told her 
they were not far distant. Following 
her nose, as it were, she soon came 
to where she could hear the tiny 
tap-tap of their dancing feet. She 
hurried to join them, racing with 
flying leaps. 

They were dancing around and 
around a little meadow on their 
long hind legs, hoppity-hoppity- 
hop! By and by they all stopped to 
eat the seeds they found among the 
weeds. Then they frolicked again. 

They were having such a good 
time that the light of dawn nearly 
took them by surprise. With the 
first pink in the sky, a little yellow 
wolf pup sent them scampering in all 


directions. ‘‘Eeeeee!’’ they squealed 
in fright. 

Luckily, there were so many jump- 
ing mice that the coyote pup didn’t 
know which to chase first. And while 
the pup was looking the other way, 
Jerboa started for home 


Suddenly, right across her path, 
she found a snake. She had nearly 
hopped right on the creature. She 
was about to squeal with fright when 
she saw that the snake was asleep. 
It didn’t know she was there. Mak- 
ing One enormous jump, she jumped 
clear over the snake. Then away 
she hopped, as fast as she could go. 

She was just crossing a big open 
place when she saw a pair of huge 
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round eyes gleaming at her. They 
were the eyes of a hungry owl. The 
next instant its gray wings spread 
silently, as it tried to catch her. 
Jerboa darted this way and that. 
Could she jump faster than the owl 
could fly? Perhaps, but not for long. 

Leap, leap! It was a race for life. 

Just in time, Jerboa popped 
under the thorn bush, where the 
owl could not follow. Curling up in 
her nest, all soft and gray, she pulled 
some of the dried grass over her back 
with her tail. That way, she didn’t 
show. The grass was to be her roof. 

After awhile, the owl got tired of 
waiting for her to come out, and flew 
away. She was safe in this nest, 
that was sure. 


The Bread Plants 


A Gardener Boy Story 
By GARALD LAGARD 


—_— dropped his hoe and put 
out his hands for the gardener boy 
to see. “I have callouses,’’ he said 
proudly; ‘“‘they’re from hoeing my 
corn.”’ 

The gardener boylooked.‘‘H-m-m,”’ 
he said gravely. “Blisters! you 
shouldn’t try to do so much in one 
day. How is your cornfield coming?”’ 

“‘Cornfield!’”? Patsy said. ‘‘There 
are only three rows.”’ 

“Tt is, too, a cornfield,’’ David 
said stubbornly. 

‘“‘So,”’ said the gardener boy, to 
stop the argument, ‘‘you want to be 
a farmer. Well, it’s an important 
business. Corn is our biggest crop. 
We grow, in five states, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, more than four times the 
amount of corn grown throughout 
the world. If all the corn produced 
in one year in the United States 
were loaded into trucks and wagons, 
it would form a parade which would 
circle the earth more than fifty 
times. It is a most important 
member of the bread plants.” 

‘‘Bread plants?”’ questioned Patsy. 
“TI thought bread was made from 
wheat.” 

‘‘Most of our bread is,’’ answered 
the gardener boy. ‘‘So when we speak 
of bread, we think of the light, tasty 
loaf made from wheat. But wheat is 
not grown all over the world, and 
even our poorest people have what, 
in many lands, is enjoyed only by 
wealthy persons. White flour is made 
from the inner grain, with the 
coverings removed which make bran. 
Under the last layer, which is the 
coloring matter, is a layer of gluten, 
which covers the core of the grain. 


This central body is sticky, being 
almost pure starch, and because of it 
we can ‘raise’ the bread by adding 
yeast and get the soft, spongy loaf 
which we all like so much.” 

“What about the other bread 
plants?”’ asked David. ‘“‘How many 
are there?”’ 

‘*At least ten,’’ replied the gardener 
boy. “‘But you must remember, when 
we say bread plants, we don’t mean 
necessarily that bread is made from 
all of them. But they are all starch 
grains and take the place of bread. 
Rice feeds almost half the people in 
the world, but not much bread is 
made from rice flour. All through 
China, Japan, India—everywhere in 
Asia—the people live mostly from 
the product of the rice fields. There 
are more than two thousand differ- 
ent kinds of rice, but nearly all kinds 
must be grown under water.”’ 

“You mean,” Patsy said, ‘“‘you 
have to cover the rice all over with 
water?”’ 

“That’s right; but first the seeds 
are sprouted and sown in prepared 
ground. When the shoots are about 
six inches high, they are transplanted 
in mud and flooded. The fields are 
drained once, when the shoots are 
about a foot high, so they may be 
hoed. Then the water is run in again 
and kept rising as the plants grow, 
until it is time to harvest.” 

“TI know another bread plant,’’ 
Patsy cried; “‘oats.”’ 

The gardener boy nodded. ‘‘That’s 
right. Oats make a splendid food. 
They are lower in starch than many 
other grains, but high in valuable 
properties which go to make muscle. 
Scotland uses oats widely, both in 


oatmeal porridge and in oat cakes. 
Iceland, Russia, Siberia, and most 
of the chilly northern countries 
make it an almost staple food crop. 
In fact, oats will not grow in a warm 
climate.”’ 

‘“‘And we must not forget rye,’ 
the gardener boy continued; ‘‘that 
is a true poor people’s bread. Rye 
will grow where nothing else will. 
Russia grows the most.”’ 

“But rye bread is good,” said 
David. ‘‘And mother says the Boston 
brown bread we eat is half rye flour.” 

“It zs good,”’ replied the gardener 
boy. “It has more bran and sugar 
and less starch than wheat, and we 
like the sweet taste.” 

‘‘What did the very ancient people 
eat?’’ asked Patsy; ‘‘the people who 
lived in caves. They must have had 
some kind of bread.”’ 

*‘Millets and barley,’”’ replied the 
gardener boy. “At least these are 
thought to be the oldest types of 
grain. Grains of barley have been 
found in broken pots used by the 
Lake-dwellers, early Stone Age peo- 
ple; and also in Egypt, in the very 
early tombs. And millets were the 
first grains to be gathered for re- 
sowing in prepared ground. But most 
millets are used in poultry food now. 
And barley is not widely used, ex- 
cept among the peasants of the 
northern countries who make a 
quite nourishing cake from it. We, 
of course, use ‘pearl barley’ in soups 
and stews.” 

The gardener boy smiled. ‘‘There 
is something else,’’ he said; ‘“‘some- 
thing which makes a nice breakfast 
for cold winter mornings.” 

“TI know,” said David; ‘“‘buck- 
wheat!” 

“Yes,”’ replied the gardener boy. 
“And the queer thing about it is 
that it is not wheat at all, but the 
seed of a plant of the same family as 
rhubarb. It is rich in starch, but 
lower in other food values, but it 
makes a very tasty pancake.”’ 
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‘‘Another food which your mother 
serves is tapioca. She prepares it in 
pudding form, but in South America, 
where it grows, it is known as 
cassava. The roots of the plant are 
used. They resemble sweet potatoes 
in shape, but often grow to be over 
six feet in length, and are poisonous 
when first gathered, and must be 
dried thoroughly and ground into 
meal before it is fit for use. Bread 
and cakes are made from it to form 
the native starch food.”’ 

“Mother makes sago pudding, 


Nature’s Wonderland 
of Living Things 


too, 
same?”’ 

“Very much,” said the gardener 
boy, ‘‘but it comes from a palm. It 
is made from the pulp of the trunk 
—scraped out and washed free of 
fibre and pressed flat into sheets for 
native use, but forced through sieves 
to form the small pellets which we 
know as sago.”’ 

David sighed. ‘‘All of that takes 
time,” he said. “‘It would be nice if 
we could just pick bread from a 
tree.” 


said Patsy. “Is that the 


Face of Polyphemus moth magnified 


F'aces without Mouths 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Ve don’t believe there could 
be a head without a mouth? Then 
look at the face above. There isn’t a 
sign of a mouth anywhere, is there? 

Is this the magnified head of a 
moth, or a butterfly? 

You don’t know? 

There is a way one can tell— 
butterflies never have those plumed 
antenne or “feelers” as they are 
sometimes incorrectly called. This 
is a gentleman Polyphemus Moth; 
the ladies’ antennz are less con- 
spicuous. 

How does it eat without a mouth, 
you ask? 

It doesn’t eat! After hatching 
from the chrysalis, this kind of 
moth rarely lives more than a few 
days. 


Well, but if the moth has no 
mouth, how does it breathe, you 
now ask? 

Believe it or not, moths and but- 
terflies do not breathe through their 


AWoolly Bear caterpillar 
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The gardener boy laughed. ‘‘But 
we can,” he said; ‘“‘at least, we could 
if we lived where the breadfruit 
grows. All over the South Sea 
Islands the people use this wonder- 
ful fruit. All that is necessary is to 
pick it, place it in an oven and bake 
it. It tastes like mashed potato.”’ 

David looked at the blisters on 
his hands and said, ‘“‘I wish I had 
planted breadfruit instead of corn. 
I don’t think I would have to hoe a 
breadfruit tree.” 


mouths, neither do caterpillars. In- 
sects breathe through tiny openings 
in their bodies called SPIRACLES. 
These little round spots can be 
plainly seen down each side of a 
caterpillar and they are often part 
of the creature’s scheme of deco- 
ration. 

Who would believe that a Woolly 
Bear Caterpillar breathed through 
holes in its sides? The spiracles are 
absolutely hidden under its long 
coat. 


The spiracles of moths and but- 
terflies are on the abdomen, two on 
each segment, one on either side. 
They are somewhat difficult to see 
because of the fur-like covering on 
the body. 

What are moths’ feelers or anten- 
ne for, you ask? 


Some naturalists believe that the 
plumed, knobbed, clubbed or hooked 
antenne of moths and butterflies 
are aérials through which they re- 
ceive the calls of their distant mates. 


Hog Sphinx Moth caterpillar 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON By Thelma Moreland 


The 


Opossum 


Here is Mother 
Opossum and three of 
her babies. They are 
shy little creatures, 
and when cornered 
pull a stunt that has 
made the ’possum 
famous—they play 
dead, playing ’possum 
it is called. The babies 
are born in March, 
and there are often 
twelve or more. The 
youngsters are carried 
in the mother’s pouch, 

like a baby kan- 
garoo. They are very, very tiny at birth. You could get ten in a tablespoon and have room to spare. Their home 
is found in hollow logs or old fallen trees. On moonlight nights the’possum may be seen, in swampy places, gardens 
and cornfields. He loves to eat soft, milky corn and persimmons. An opossum makes a nice pet, and is quite easily 


tamed. They will rid your place of mice and rats. Other choice bits of food he enjoys are earthworms, beetles, 
bugs and crickets. 


Directions: 


Color the little animals gray. The rocks and leaves may be colored in natural tones. Then cut out and mount 
in your booklet. Find out all you can about the opossum, and write a paragraph about him. 


The Wild Duck 


On late fall evenings, and sometimes far into the night, you can hear the welcome cry of the wild duck, or 
mallard, as he flies on tireless wings to the southland. The ducks travel in great flocks, and often stop on lakes 
and rivers en route, where they are too often shot by hunters. They feed in grain fields, and also in swamps where 
wild rice grows. The wild duck migrates north in the spring, where the babies are hatched. They are beautiful 
birds, and it is a beautiful sight to see them in flight. 


Directions: 


Color the mallard’s head a glossy greenish blue, his bill orange or yellow, body grayish white, with darker 
wing feathers and tail. Put some blue and green feathers in the tail, and in the wings. Make the water blue, and. 
weeds brownish green. Then cut out, and place in the Nature study booklet. 
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Curious Mr. Rabbit 
Goes Shopping 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Said Ebenezer Cottontail 
When Christmas rolled around 
Buying gifts for other folks 
Is lots of fun, I’ve found 
So right away—he made a list 
Of all this little friends 
And as you read each name you’ll guess 
The present bunny sends. 


For Dick Canary’s daily feed 
A cuttle bone and box of ———-. 


Tom Cat receives a ———— gay 
From which to drink his milk each day. 


Dog Peter will be pleased to own 
A collar and a juicy ————. 


While Sammy Squirrel, when food is slack, 
Wants tasty acorn ————— to crack. 


The goldfish in the summer pool 
Prefer a —— when days are cool. 


And Bunny wisely will invest 
In - to line Friend Robin’s nest. 


At Xmas time it’s half the fun 
In sharing joy with everyone. 


So check your list this very day 
And help to make the Yuletide gay. 


Answers: Seed, Saucer, Bone, Nuts, Bowl, String. 
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FIR TREES Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


In December, in the northern countries, 
snow covers the ground. The leaves have 
dropped from all of the trees except the 
firs, often called evergreens because they 
stay green all winter. The deer, who live 
on grass and leaves in summer, now eat the 
branches of fir trees, the only green food 
they can find. The birds seek shelter under 
the thick branches of the firs. Men use the 
fir trees for ships’ masts as well as houses 
and furniture. But children love the firs 
because they are the Christmas trees. 


Instructions 


Suggestions for paper used for poster: 
Gray-blue—sky 
White—foreground, roof 


Dark green—trees 
Red—house 


| 
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Books in Review 


= the holiday season near 
at hand, directors of young people’s 
activities will be on the alert for 
new drama material. Plays for High 
Holidays by Janet E. Tobitt and 
Alice M. G. White is a worthy in- 
clusion for the drama _ bookshelf. 
There are included a French Nativity 
Play, a Tenth Century Christmas 
Play, a St. Patrick and an Easter 
Play, all with incidental music. The 
authors have used the utmost care 
in working out the necessary details 
for stage presentation, and the illus- 
trations by Philippe Statt depict the 
settings and the attire of the times. 
Suitable for high school groups. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


A book about modern fairies is 
Louis Corcos’ The Stuck-Up 
Prince, published by E. P. Dutton. 
Dripping with charm is the little 
prince in the story, who disdains all 
his fortitudinous magic christening 
gifts in preference to an ingratiating 
smile and a little pink cloak of 
beauty. Simple, charming and hu- 
morous six-color illustrations. Price, 
$2.00. 


Treasure in Gaspesy, written 
and illustrated by Amy Hogeboom, 
published by E. P. Dutton, is an 
authentic and flavorsome story wo- 
ven about the picturesque scenes 
and customs of ‘“‘Gaspesy,’ the 
French habitant name given the 
Gaspé Peninsula. Informative and 
pleasing reading, this book deserves 
a place on the juvenile shelf. Pro- 
fuse and lovely illustrations in four 
colors and black and white. Price, 
$2.00. 


Woodcraft, by Bernard S. Mason. 
Perhaps there have been other books 
as complete in instruction and sug- 
gestion as this, on the subject of 
Woodcraft, and we haven’t seen 
them. Here, indeed, is a practical 
book for everyone who is interested 
in camping, woodcraft, or just wood- 
land tramping. It tells you how to 
keep dry if you are caught in a 
storm, without a tent; how to keep 
warm if you have only one—or no— 
blanket; how to build a lean-to; and 
how to make or find a hundred other 
things that add comfort and interest 
to any sort of woodland expedition. 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and all 
other scouts—and just plain Bill— 
will find new inspiration for greater 
enjoyment in meeting the elements 
with a smile through the reading of 
this really excellent saga of the great 
outdoors. 590 pages, profusely illus- 


trated. A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, 
$2.75. 


Round the Mulberry Hill, by 
Alison Baigrie Alessios, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., is a refresh- 
ing and well-written little story of 
the everyday life of a little farm girl, 
Elly. The richness and beauty of 
country life are here described in 
full measure, and children will enjoy 
the reading of it almost as much as 
an actual trip to the country. 
Written in a simple, flowing style, a 
good juvenile selection for whole- 
some reading. Price, $1.50. 


Silver Sun, by Mirza Ahmad 
Sohrab and Julie Chanler, stresses 
the principles advocated by its two 
collaborators, that the entire earth 
is one Native Land and that the 
various races constitute One Family. 
Silver Sun, a wanderer, is the great 
co-ordinator between the races and 
leads the way to a new and better 
life. A somewhat winding plot un- 
folds, but, nevertheless, the story 
gathers in charm and flavor as it 
continues. Well-illustrated by Magi- 
nel Wright Barney. Published by 
Universal Publishing Company. 
Price, $2.00. 


Miss Marguerita Rudolph, author 
of Masha, spent her early life in a 
small village in Ukraine, and her 
story of how a little Ukrainian 
peasant girl spends her day—the 
real work she does and the fun she 
has—is written with authority 
and understanding. Illustrations by 
Emma Brock. Price, $1.50. 


Jonny, by Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore, is a simple narrative of a day 
in the life of a two-year-old from 
early morning to bedtime, written 
for the particular interest of two- 
year-olds. Black and white illus- 
trations are by the author. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


Of distinct interest, from both 
historical and entertainment stand- 
points, is the authentic story of 
Little Mossback Amelia, vividly 
recounted by Frances Margaret Fox. 
Little Amelia was a_ six-year-old 
pioneer girl, ‘‘mossback,”’ some sixty 
years ago in the North Woods of 
Michigan. Her early life, though not 
lacking in childhood’s gayety and 
spontaneity, was, nevertheless, one 
of unforgettable hardships. The 
courage and common sense with 
which these privations were met 
might well inspire adults as well as 
children. Effectively illustrated by 


Marion Downer. Published by E. P. 
Dutton. Price, $1.50. 


Mule Twins, another animal 
*‘Twin” book by Inez Hogan, intro- 
duces us to Zeke and Zack, two of 
the most stubborn mules ever. They 
redeem themselves at the propitious 
moment, after very nearly ruining 
little Sim’s circus show, as well as 
his disposition. The spirited illus- 
trations are an integral part of the 
text. A book for the nursery book- 
shelf. Published by E. P. Dutton. 
Price, $1.00. 


With skill and imagination Harold 
O. Whitnall, head of the Department 
of Geology and Geography in Col- 
gate University, has woven an ex- 
citing tale in Hunter of the 
Caverns around bits of evidence 
unearthed in the cavern homes of 
the Cromagnon people living thirty 
thousand years ago in the south of 
France. The life of a Cromagnon 
youth as here depicted is doubtless 
as authoritative and accurate as any 
to be found. Interesting reading. 
Illustrated by H. C. Millard. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Weathercock, by Simonne 
Ratel, originally published in France 
as Coq-en-Fer, and translated by 
Judith Bury, is as delightful a little 
volume of vivacity and imagination 
as one could wish for. The wander- 
ings of a weathercock, familiarly 
called ‘“‘Cockadoodle,”’ bring him to 
many parts of the world and at last 
home to contentment. The story is 
sparklingly witty and amusing and 
the truly exquisite illustrations by 
Gertrude Mittelmann complete an 
artistic development. An excellent 
gift selection. Published by D. 
Appleton Century Co. Price, $1.75. 


The novelty xylophone book that 
captured the hearts of thousands of 
children this past year has a charm- 
ing successor in The Second Sing- 
a-Song Player Book. Its primary 
appeal, as in the first book, is in its 
simple yet clever make-up,—the 
inset xylophone, the handsome illus- 
trations, the durable covers and 
spiral binding. Added to that the 
fact that even the littlest ones can 
tap out tunes, if they can read 
numbers, it is understandable why 
this book scored such instantaneous 
success. IJtiskit-Itasket, Polly 
Wolly Doodle, Oh—Susanna and 
many other gay songs are in this new 
collection. Illustrated by Corinne 
Malvern. Published by McLoughlin 
Bros., Inc. Price, $1.25. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


Edward is a third grade pupil and has proven to be 
a great problem child in that he seems to be unable to 
tell the truth. Though many of his falsehoods are 
spoken in a facetious vein, still he persists in making 
up stories even when the truth is easier and the false- 
hood obvious. I have talked with the teachers whom 
Edward had in his two previous grades, and find that 


What Should Be Done with the Child Who Tells 
Falsehoods? 


The Prize Award in the October 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in February issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


he displayed this same trait in both of these grades 
From this record it would seem that he is not out- 
growing this tendency as is often the case with young 
children. I have tried different ways to correct this 
bad habit in Edward but with little success. I would 
welcome suggestions from any teacher who has had this 
same problem in her classroom. 


RutH M. BAKER 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘“‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Demands Attention at Any Price?’’ 
submitted by Ruth Hoddle—has brought many solutions, but the one submitted by Michael N. 


“If the child in question but knew that very wise 
Greek playwright Menander, I am sure he would say 
with him ‘Grant me not what I would, but what is 
best for me.’ For the fact remains that the child cannot 
be allowed to continue to practice his ‘attention 
getting,’ and the only solution is to ‘grant the child 
what is best for him.’ 

“It is my belief and judgment, gained through a 
similar experience with a child, that the solution lies 
directly before the person handling the situation if he 
would but recognize it. You say the child strives for 
attention in every way possible. He does exactly what 
your patrol leaders do not want him to do. He is not 
a brilliant child, you say, and his home conditions are 
not conducive to a good bringing-up. Then the follow- 
ing procedure, it seems to me, is the best means of 
checking, rather, say re-directing, this child’s energies: 

‘1. Give the chiid an individual intelligence test to 
establish his I. Q. (You have done this, perhaps.) Give 
him also achievement tests and diagnostic tests in each 
subject to find exactly his grade placement. After this 
has been done, and by experts, put him in the right 
Srade for his mentality and accomplishment. Even 
should he require special class work or remedial coach- 
ing for a time, provide it for him. 


“2. Let the teacher who has the child in her care 
discover any and all special interests and abilities that 


Koskey has been chosen for the prize award. Mr. Koskey’s solution follows: 


he might have. This is very important, for some chil- 
dren camouflage their interests quite well. See to it 
that the child is given every opportunity to gain 
attention in these special interests and especially 
in the things he does well. You admit he craves 
attention. He does not specify; any kind of attention 
will do, so why not have it legitimate attention? 

**3. Along with these procedures, most of which 
take place within the classroom, give him an oppor- 
tunity to gain attention legitimately on the 
outside. By a gradual process of increased responsi- 
bility, let him finally become one of the uniformed 
patrol boys! He can have charge of the younger chil- 
dren, of which I think he might be quite capable. This 
will compensate for the attention he was getting by 
being one of the offenders himself. 

‘‘Perhaps you have done all these things, and per- 
haps you haven’t. If what my experience has taught 
me is true, this seems a perfect answer to your diffi- 
culty with the child. I hope that I have helped some- 
one in a real situation, and I sincerely hope that if I 
am very far from right, someone will write me and 


tell me.’’ 


Respectfully submitted, 
MIcHAEL N. KoskeEy, 
Special Class Teacher, 
Spaulding School, Salisbury, Mass. 
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What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


Making a Christmas Mask 


M ost children enjoy wearing a 
Santa Claus face during the holidays 
as they relive the arrival of good 
Saint Nicholas. Here is a face that 
will stand hard usage and yet it is 
not difficult to make. It is con- 
structed of muslin, cotton, and 


paper. 


These jovial faces can be made 
any size you wish. Measure across 
the child’s face from ear to ear for 
the width of the mask. The length 
is two inches greater than the width. 
This part of the mask is made of 
muslin, either white or natural color. 
Hold the cloth to the face and mark 
the location of the eyes. Then cut 
the openings for them. 

Sew a small loop of heavy cord 
near the edge of the mask on each 
side for the-tie-strings to be tied to 
(Figure 1). This keeps the strings 
from pulling out. Two small holes 
may be made for the nostrils. 

The beard is made of a good grade 
of white typewriter paper. Draw off 
three half-circles, as shown in Fig- 
ure 2. The first half-circle is twice the 
width of the face. The second is 
smaller, and the third half-circle is 
still smaller. Cut out each half- 
circle and cut in toward the center, 
cutting two-thirds of the distance. 
The ends of the beard are curled by 
pulling the ends of the paper over 
the blade of the scissors. 

Next sew the largest half-circle 
on the face just a little below the end 
of the nose, then the second one, and, 
last, the third one. The cheeks and 
nose are colored with Economo wax 
crayons. Complete the face by sew- 
ing on pieces of cotton for the 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


eyebrows and mustache (Figure 3). 
.If a bushy beard is desired, sew 
on several layers of cloth whiskers 
just as the layers of paper were put 
on. The entire face can be made of 
paper. 
—HE.LEN M. DoucLas 


Candle 
Holder 
You 
Can 


Eat 


For an edible candle holder 
use a large-sized gumdrop, a life 
saver, and a birthday candle. Cut a 
slash in one side of the gumdrop. 
Insert a life saver, which has a hole 
in the middle, for a handle. Then 
press the birthday candle in the top 
of the gumdrop. Now it is ready to 
place in front of the plate on the 
table. Children enjoy making them 
for teacher’s or P.T.A. luncheon, or 
as a room project. Let each child 
place his own on his desk and light 
them all at once. 

They are so inexpensive, quickly 
and easily made by small children. 
Use a color scheme to suit the 
occasion. 

—A S. MoorHEApD 


Blind Pulls 


Cur miniature tea- or coffee- 
pots from beaver-board. Bore a hole 
in top. Paint a bright color to har- 
monize with each mother’s kitchen. 
When dry, place block printing 


designs on in contrasting shade. 
Allow to dry again. Place a heavy 
ecru cord about two and one-half 
feet long in each and knot. 


These little blind pulls are very 
simple to make and will delight 


mother on Christmas morning I am 
sure. Or, if one wishes, the children 
could make cord pulls for school- 
room, using fruit or animals in place 
of teapots or coffeepots. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 


A Wall Hanging for Mother 


Asx each child to bring to 
school a man’s plain white handker- 
chief. Thus no hemming is required. 
Also, two small round sticks about 
18 or 20 inches long. 

Have each pupil practice drawing 
on a piece of paper some gay little 
vegetable figures with which to 
decorate his or her material. The 
teacher may put a list of vegetables 
on the board and have the child 


choose his three favorites for his 
picture. 

When they are satisfied with the 
result, have them trace the pattern 
upon their material. Then form the 
words ‘“‘Eat Lots of Vegetables”’ 
across the top. Color the vegetables 
and lettering the desired color. Cover 
with tissue paper and press with a 
hot iron. 

Tack the picture to sticks which 
have been painted the predominat- 
ing color found in each mother’s 
kitchen. Attach braided string to 
hang it by making sure that one of 
the three cords is of the same color 
as used for the sticks. Thus, the gift 
is complete. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 
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Santa 
Claus 
Design 
No. 23 


Coasting 
Design 
No. 31 


Christ- 
mas 
Tree 

Design 

No. 32 


Yuletide 
Design 
No. 24 


Sleigh- 
ride 
Design 
No. 33 


Souvenir Booklets for Christmas 
‘The Ideal Gifts for “Your “Pupils 


Appropriate - Pleasing - Inexpensive 
Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 


* Your booklets may be made up with one or assorted designs as you choose. 


Photo of Yourself, 
Your Pupils, or 


Your School Will 
Be Mounted on 
Inside Front Cover 


of Each Booklet, 
lf Ordered. 


STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


IZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of 

white pebbled bristol on which your 
choice of the six designs shown at left 
will appear in colors. Inside there are 
eight pages, on two of which will be spe- 
cially printed for you the name of your 
school, district number, township (or 
village or city), county, state, date, 
names of teacher, school officers and all 
of your pupils. The six other pages 
contain appropriate poems and senti- 
ments. All of the inner pages are at- 
tractively printed in two colors. If so 
ordered, your photograph or that of 
your pupils or school will be mounted 
on the inside front cover of each book- 
let. Each booklet is tied with a dainty 
silk cord and is accompanied by a trans- 
parent glaze envelope in which it may 
be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, 
$1.25. Additional ones at same time, 
9c each. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. 
Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


Discount on Club Orders When two or 
moore: teachers 
send their orders together, a discount of 
10 per cent from the above prices will be 
allowed on each order. 


A Sample Booklet in Style “A” or Style 
made up with 
any one of the cover designs you choose, 
together with a specimen photograph, will 
be sent for three cents in stamps. 


Order Early Although we aim to fill all 
——————__ orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your booklets 
for presentation at the proper time. 


STYLE BOOKLETS 
(Without Special Printing) 


the same as the Style 
“A” Booklets described at left except 
that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on two of the inside pages, 
there are spaces provided on one of the 
pages in which the teacher may write 
the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade and name of pupil to whom pre- 
sented. There are also two pages in 
which the pupil may write the names of 
his schoolmates or have them write 
their names for him as they would in an 
autograph book. The five other pages 
contain appropriate poems and senti- 
ments. This style is also supplied with 
photograph of teacher, pupils or school, 
if so ordered. Each booklet is tied with 
a silk cord and accompanied by a trans- 
parent glaze envelope in which it may 
be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in 
any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Instructions for Ordering “ive the style 
of booklet and 
quantity desired. Then give name and 
number of each cover design selected and 
state how many booklets you wish made up 
with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township (or village or city), county, state, 
date, names of teacher, school officers and 
pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souve- 
nirs, send us any good Kodak print or 
other photograph securely wrapped, and 
with your name and address on the back. 
We will make a reproduction of it for each 
souvenir and return the original uninjured. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Gift Project 


One of the best ways I know 
to teach children the joy in giving 
is to have them make a gift for their 
mothers on some gift occasion. They 
always enjoy an activity of this 
kind at school. 

In the school where I teach we try 
to ask for money from the homes 
very seldom. Naturally some ideas 
require too many materials or are 
too elaborate for us to carry out. 

One idea that we have used re- 
quires no expense outside a small 
can of enamel, costing ten cents, and 
a very small amount of shellac. It is 
suitable for any primary grade. 

First, we each brought a nicely 
washed tin can from home, the paper 
label having been removed. The top 
should be removed by means of the 
kind of can opener that leaves the 
edge smooth. Fruit juice cans—the 
small ones—are a nice size. 

Next, the cans receive a coat of 
enamel. One coat is sufficient to 
cover the can nicely, since it has no 
printing on it. We used “apple 
green,” but other colors would be 
equally effective. 

After the cans are enameled we 
cut out pictures to use as the only 
ornamentation. Ours came from a 
sample book of wall paper. Some 
pictures were attractive just as they 
were. Others we cut out in a circle 


or a square, and then made a border 
around the edge with our colored 
crayons, in one or two colors. Some 
pictures that were scarcely vivid 
enough to be interesting we “‘touched 
also. 


After each child chose his picture 
and cut it out, we glued them on 
the side of the can. The final touch 
was a coat of shellac over just the 
picture, so that it would not soil 
readily. 

The finished product was a pretty 
and useful vase. It was carefully 
wrapped and carried home by the 
proud child who made it all by him- 
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self, and there bestowed upon an 
equally pleased mother. 
-GEORGIA BUTLER 
Paper Flowers 
Use odds and ends of colored 
scrap paper. Cut large and small 
circles of these colored scraps. Make 
flowers by pasting three circles of 
different sizes on top of each other, 
for instance, first a blue circle, on 
top of that a smaller lavender circle, 
and on top of that a smaller pink 
circle. Add a green stem and leaves 
and you will have flowers resembling 
varicolored sweet Williams. 
—Maupve M. Grant 


Opinion is divided 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees..eee- 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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ORDER GRADE TEACHER GIFT NAME PENCILS 


Insure Yourself of 


EACH in lots of 


10 sets or more 


20c 


EACH for less 
than 10 sets 


Now is the Time to Order 


Your Gift Name Pencils 


In past years many teachers have found that by 
delaying until just before Christmas to order 
Christmas gifts for their pupils they have been 
disappointed and because of the rush of business 
they have not received their merchandise until 
after schools closed for the Christmas holidays 


We will either stamp, in gold-colored letters on 
the case, ‘‘From Your Teacher,”’ or leave it blank, 
just as you prefer. Each set of pencils contains 
assorted colors and the suede Fabrikoid cases also 
come in bright attractive colors 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


It is not too early to place orders for Christmas dis- 
tribution. We guarantee speedy delivery, but delay 
can be saved if you order long in advance of the Holi- 
day rush when the mail is heavy and may be late. 


HOW TO ORDER 


List legibly the pupils’ names that are to appear on 
the pencils. Print them or use a typewriter. Give 
your own name and shipping directions clearly. 
State definitely if Fabrikoid cases or Holly boxes are 
desired and if case is to be stamped. Send correct 
remittance. If paid by check, please add 10 cents 
to cover bank charges. 


Send order to 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


DARIEN Dept. AC CONNECTICUT 


Quality Merchandise 
at Fair Prices 


Contained in the suede Fabrikoid case pic- 
tured here are 3 pencils, each stamped with 
your pupil’s name in rich gold color. These 
AD, pencils have gilt tips, soft non-smudge 
* erasers and strong No. 2 soft leads and retail 
for at least 5 cents each without your pupil’s 
name stamped on them. 


In case of errors, either in the printing of names 


or number of pencils, we will replace the pencils 
or refund your money. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to get extra 
value for your money. Solve your Christmas gift 
problem now... by ordering name pencils for 
every pupil in your class! 
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IN HOLLY BOXES 


ONLY 13c EACH 


in lots of 10 sets or more 


To teachers who must observe strict economy, we 
offer name pencils, of the same high quality as those 
in our suede Fabrikoid case sets, packed in attrac- 
tively colored Holly boxes. Packed three pencils to 
the box, your cost is only 13 cents a box for lots of 
ten or more. Less than 10 sets cost 18 cents each. 
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Santa Claus Favors 


Jotty Santa Claus favors help 
to brighten up the table at Christmas 
time, and here is an easy way to 
make them. 

Pick out large, fat, red apples, 
take off the stems and polish the 
apples until they shine. Use a large 
English walnut for a head and fasten 
it on top of the apple with glue. 
Make eyes, nose, and mouth with 
black ink and color the cheeks red 
with crayon. Make bushy eyebrows, 
a long beard, and some hair with 
white cotton, fastening it in place 
with glue. And put a narrow strip of 
cotton around the middle of the 
apple for Santa’s belt. 

Use toothpicks for arms and legs, 
pushing plump raisins tightly to- 
gether on the toothpicks and stand- 
ing the legs in flat dates for feet so 
that Santa will be sure to stand up 
well. 

You might add a row of white 
thumb tacks down the front of his 
coat but be sure that they are small 
enough to look well on so small a 
Santa. 

(If you prefer, you may use a 
marshmallow for a head, fastening 
it in place with a toothpick.) 

—LouisE Price BELL 
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Christmas Workers 


Turtles Made from Walnut Shells 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


| HAVE everything planned for 
Christmas dinner, except the fa- 
vors,”’ said Mrs. Moore with a tiny 
pucker between her eyes. ‘“‘I could 
use little red baskets of nuts, or I 

Mary lay down the book she had 
been reading. 

“Oh, Mother, I think I have an 
idea that you will like . ie 
least it seems to me that they would 
make awfully cute place cards.”’ 

‘‘What, Mary?” her mother asked. 

‘Well, the other day when I was 
at the ‘Y’ for my swimming lesson, 
some of the older girls were making 
these turtles from walnut shells and 
gumdrops. They were darling, and 
Gene and I watched the girls, so I 
know that Icouldmakethem for you.”’ 

After Mary had explained the 
turtles to her mother, they put on 
their coats and hats and went to the 
store. Here they bought some wal- 
nuts in the shells, some _ green 
gumdrops, and some whole cloves. 


teachers should write for free sam- 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY rs 


. 


Mother had raisins and toothpicks 
in the house, she had said. 

As soon as they reached home, 
they started to make their turtles 
and then Mary’s best friend Gene 
came, and she helped, too. Such fun 
as they had! 

First of all they opened the wal- 
nut shells carefully so that the 
halves stayed unbroken. These they 
set in a row at the back of the 
kitchen table. The nuts they put in 
a jar which mother used for storing 
nut-meats. 

After the shells were ready, they 
fitted the green gumdrops into the 
‘*half-shells.”” Then they stuck two 
whole cloves into each side of every 
gumdrop, and one into the back, 
making sure that the stems of the 
cloves were partly concealed under 
the shells. 

“They make beautiful legs and 
tails, don’t they?” cried Gene, as 
she held one up for Mrs. Moore to 
see. ‘‘Now for the head.”’ 


*° better served in handwriting in the 
first grades when either Dixon Be- 
ginners’ 308 or Dixon Sight Savers 


308-SS is supplied to pupils. Primary 
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The head was made by fastening 
a fat raisin on the end of a short 
piece of toothpick, and sticking the 
other end into the front of the gum- 
drop, opposite the tail which was at 
the back. When all of the turtle 
heads were in place, and enough 
favors made for all of the family for 
Christmas dinner, the girls called 
Mrs. Moore (who had long ago left 
them to finish the job, saying they 
were better turtle-makers than she). 

‘‘Why, how attractive they are!’’ 
she said the minute that she saw 
them, where the little girls had set 
them in a row across the back of the 
kitchen table. “I couldn’t ask for 
prettier favors, and they are so 
inexpensive, too!”’ 

*““And such fun to make,’’ added 
Mary. “‘I wish we had a lot more to 
make. We have enough nuts and 
raisins, and everything.’ Suddenly 
a broad smile spread across her face. 
‘‘Mother!’’ she cried, ‘‘couldn’t we 
make some to go on the Christmas 
dinner table of the children at the 
Orphans’ Home? There are twenty 
children there now, Miss Green told 
us the other day, and Gene and I 
would just love to make some.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” agreed Gene. 
very easy, and Jots of fun.” 

“Of course you may,”’ said Mrs. 
Moore. “I think that is a fine idea. 
I will call Mrs. Ball and tell her 


e 
TRADE MARK 


about them so she won’t have to 
plan any favors for them herself; 
she has so much to do at this time 
of year.” 

When Mrs. Moore came back 


from telephoning, the little girls had 
another idea. 


‘‘We were just saying, Mother,”’ 
said Mary, ‘“‘that the turtles would 
look more gay and Christmas-y 
if we painted the shells bright red. 
What do you think?” 


“T think the children would love 
them that way,’ answered Mrs. 
Moore. ‘“‘And while you are at it, 
paint the ones we are going to use, 
too. They will match the red and 
green of the centerpiece and help 
carry out that color scheme. I am 
sure there is just enough red paint 
in the garage to do the job, but you 
must both put on big old aprons so 
as to keep from getting your dresses 
daubed with paint.”’ 


“O. K.”’ agreed the little workers 
happily. 

And that is how it came about 
that on Christmas Day twenty little 
orphans had gay red and green mud 
turtles at their places when they 
went into the dining-room for din- 
ner. And if you could have seen the 
bright eyes as they saw the colorful 
favors you would have known what 
pleasure the little Christmas workers 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 


SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting. 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


cutting scissor. 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Blunt End Scissors 


Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


Every pair guar- 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
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Sharp Point iden 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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—Mary and Gene—brought to the 
children. 

Perhaps you would like to make 
favors like this for mother this year. 
It is very easy, as Mary said. 


Miniature Pines for the 


Sand Table 


Tuis is a very simple way to 
form miniature evergreens for the 
sand table and one which is very 
easy for the children to accomplish. 

Take a common sponge such as 
one used for washing windows. Dip 
in green dye. The girls will be 
enthusiastic about doing this while 
the boys are searching for small 
twigs suitable to use as the bodies 
or trunks of the trees. The twigs 
should have several wee branches 
on them. 

When dry cut the sponge in 
little jagged pieces, slit with a 
knife and slip over the ends of the 
wee twigs, thus giving the effect of 
a shaggy little pine or hemlock. If 
a blue spruce is desired the tips may 
be tinted with water colors a very 
frosty blue. 

If you wish to make arbor-vite, 
juniper, or other evergreens to be 
used as shrubs, these may be cut 
from the dyed sponge in the cor- 
rect shape. 


Methods of Determining 


Reading Readiness 
Arthur I. Gates 


This monograph reports on a three-year study 
during which more than a hundred test ratings 
of readiness were investigated. From the findings 
the author outlines a program of diagnostic test- 
ing in reading readiness. Of practical value to 
both classroom teachers and research workers. 
55 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests 


and Manual 
Arthur I. Gates 


A group of five tests to measure readiness for 
beginning reading, to predict the rate of develop- 
ment of reading ability, and to diagnose the pupil’s 
status and reveal his needs. In addition, the tests 
provide individual scores in each of the abilities 
upon which learning to read depends. $3.75 per 
100; 25 cents per sample set. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 
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SANTA’S ARRIVAL—Miniatures 
Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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YOUR VERY OWN CHRISTMAS TREE 


CARI 


objects actual size 


By Ruth Hadley 


Ask each member of your class to secure a cardboard roll (11’’ in length) which comes in a 
paper hand towel roll. If these rolls are not available to all, any cardboard roll may be substituted, 
although the roll should be 11” in length. Now that each member of the class has a cardboard 
roll, pass to each one two sheets of bright green construction paper (9’’ x 12’’), assorted colored 
pieces of construction paper, 1 pair of scissors, paste or glue, 1 small cardboard box (suggested 
size, 4’’ square and 214” deep), and 1 brown crayon. Distribute among the class patterns of the 
Christmas tree so that they may trace around them on their green construction paper. Have 
them make two copies of the tree on the green construction paper and cut out. Instruct the 
class to measure up on the cardboard roll 31%’’ and make a small mark, this where the bottom 
of the Christmas tree is to be placed. At the top of the cardboard roll cut V-shaped wedges on 
either side of the roll. Now squeeze the roll gently together. Press hard at the top of the roll and 
press on down 414”, gradually letting up on the pressure. This makes it possible to paste the top 
of the 2 green copies of the Christmas tree together. Next take the 2 copies of the Christmas 
trees and from the 314” point from the bottom of the roll on to the top of the roll put a line of 
glue or paste. Now paste one of the tree copies vertically straight on the roll. Do the same with 
the other side. Now have the class paste the tops of their trees together as well as on both sides. 
This procedure requires a little skill and patience. The tree is now together and we are ready to 
cut a circular hole in the cardboard box in which the Christmas tree is to stand. When this is 
completed have the class color with brown crayon the exposed trunk of the tree. The box in which 
it stands may be colored or decorated in cut papers. Now the tree is ready to be decorated in 
fancy cut paper Christmas tree balls, angels, stars and bells (see illustrations). Let the children 
decorate their trees in the colors and in the designs that they wish. 
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SANTA’S ARRIVAL—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 9 
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Good Posture a Specialty at the 
Glen Iris School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 


= at the Glen Iris 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, from 
principal and teachers to maids and 
janitors, watch their step and other 
matters that make for good posture, 
such as head up, chin in, chest out. 
“This attitude (take the word 
both literally and figuratively) pre- 
vails because for the past three years 
we have conducted good posture 
campaigns once each semester,” ex- 
plained Miss Louise Ellis, play- 
ground teacher. ‘“The campaign is 
sponsored by the Athletic Club, 
which is composed of two members 
—a boy and girl—from each class- 
room. They make all announcements 
about the campaign, such as when 


Subscribe to SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


A YEAR'S SUPPLY OF IDEAS 
10 issues a year—lesson sugges- 
tions, drawings, designs, cut paper 
work, correlations, holiday ideas. 
Special Section for Grades 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Subscribe Today — Pay $3 Jan. 1 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
4912 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CoO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912R, EVANSTON, ILL. 


lete education for teaching 
in = ementary grades, kinder- 


and where the tests are to be held. 

“It was the pupils’ suggestion 
that the campaign be school-wide so 
as to obviate the possibility of ‘bad 
examples’ of posture floating around 
the school building,’’ Miss Ellis 
declared. ‘“‘Therefore principal, teach- 
ers, maids and janitors, as well as 
the children, take tests for standing, 
walking, and sitting correctly. 

‘Pupils from the third grade 
through the eighth participate in 
the campaign. I give one test each 
week, taking the classes separately 
during the playground period. This 
means that giving the tests of walk- 
ing, standing and sitting occupies a 
three weeks’ period. The walking 
and standing tests are given on the 
playground while, for judging sitting 
posture, the pupils come into my 
classroom. When a child is taken 
out of the line for some defect 
in posture he usually will tip off any 
of his classmates whom he sees mak- 
ing a similar error. 

“After each test passed satis- 
factorily the children are awarded a 
purple and gold ribbon, the Glen 
Iris School colors, which they wear 
during the ensuing week. Whether 
they wear the ribbon for another 
week depends on passing the next 
posture test. Even for the week 
though the tenure of the ribbon is 
uncertain. Teachers are co-operative 
and, if they see a pupil slumping in 
his seat, they are justified in de- 
priving him of his good posture 
ribbon. 

“Only those who passed all three 
tests are eligible to compete in the 
finals, which again include tests for 
standing, walking, and sitting cor- 
rectly. The winners of these are 
awarded letters of purple and gold. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t let it out, but, 
while thirteen children won letters 
in our last campaign, the teachers 
just didn’t measure up in the finals 
and the principal had to take the 
preliminary tests twice before getting 
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his ribbon. The youngsters put 
their elders through the paces. It is 
a good show to see the children 
walking the maids through the 
halls and, of course, it must be 
correctly walking. 


“In connection with the good 
posture campaign we put on also a 
good posture poster contest. Some 
of these are pictures illustrative of 
good posture cut from magazines 
and others, drawings of the children 
with occasionally, for good measure, 
a poem, too, on posture. 


“There is no let-down in interest 
in good posture after the campaign 
is over. The children know another 
will be held next semester and those 
who have defects in posture are 
eagerly trying to overcome them. 
Perhaps they will be winners next 
time. -Therefore we believe that 
through this eternal vigilance the 
pupils who emerge from Glen Iris 
School will be equipped with good 
posture—an asset indeed for suc- 
cessful living.”’ 


—SARAH ALISON MAXWELL 


Boston Kindergarten Association has 
Bridge Party for Laura Fisher 
Taussig Fund 


Tue Boston Kindergarten Association 
held a bridge at Filene’s on Saturday, 
November 4th, for the benefit of the Laura 
Fisher Taussig Memorial Fund. 


Laura Fisher Taussig was born in St. 
Louis and began her teaching there. 
Through Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Miss Fisher 
came to Boston, and in 1895 she became 
the first Director of Boston Kindergartens. 
She is remembered as a person with a fine 
mind which had been classically trained. 
She was earnest, logical, and efficient. 


The income of the memorial fund is used 
to place, from time to time, something 
worth while in each public kindergarten in 
the City of Boston. There are doubtless 
many friends of Laura Fisher Taussig 
throughout the country who would like to 
have a share in this tribute to her. They 
may do so by sending their contribution to 
the Secretary of the Boston Kindergarten 
Association, Miss Elizabeth Chadbourne, 
20 Westville St., Dorchester, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


teaching; 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, 
and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University Credits. Send for booklet, * 


and playground 
Limited enrollment insure Ss personal atte n- 


‘Training Children.”’ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ROCKY MT. iT. TEACHERS: "AGENCY 


SERVICE 


410 U S NATL BANK BLDG 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE 


or 

So « 

oa < 

= 

WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mae DENVER. COLO 
E 

— 
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Plymouth Bidg. 
Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 


ARTS 
| 


Christmas 
Lantern 


These new, beautiful windows spread colorful radiance and glowing Christmas Cheer. Made of 
transparent paper, printed in rich Old Master colors, with true stained glass technique, their 
beauty is an inspiration and a lasting art impression. Each window is 17 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, framed with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 


HUNG ON A TREE 
WITH AN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT SHINING 
THROUGH, A 
CATHEDRAL WINDOW 
IS THE ULTIMATE IN 
TREE ADORNMENT. 
THREE 
CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 
CURVED AND 
FASTENED WITH 
LACES MAKE A 
GORGEOUS 
CHRISTMAS LANTERN 


A step forward in the 
evolution of easy, deco- 
rative poster making. It 
contains four beautiful 
cut-out posters for the 
patriotic holidays, two 
posters each — Lincoln 
and Washington. Print- 
ed outlines on the con- 
struction paper back- 
ground serve as a past- 
ing guide for the vari- 


MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS Timely Cut-Outs for 


Give Them to Your Pupils 


for Christmas. New and different, these beautiful, 
artistic transparencies will delight little folks — and 
their parents, too —for a Cathedral Window means 
a cheerier Christmas in any home —and they will 
brighten many future Yuletides. {Order Cathedral 
Windows NOW for pupils’ remembrance and your 
own classrooms. You will be delighted with their in- 
triguing design and luminous beauty — and they will 
be serviceable for years to come. 
FOUR SUBJECTS: 

Christmas Candles Star of the East 
Christmas Carol Ship of Light 
PRICE LIST: 

Four “Windows,” one of each subject 80.60 
Twelve Windows, 3 each of 4subjects 1.75 
Thirty Windows, assorted four kinds 4.00 


All orders sent postpaid, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


ONLY 


Each in Lots 
of 30 


AND THE MOST IM- 
PRESSIVE GIFTS YOU 
CAN BUY AT ANY- 
WHERE NEAR THIS 
PRICE — A DREAM OF 
LIGHT AND COLOR IN 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


Holiday and Winter Projects 


ous details. All small sections are printed on separate colored papers 


— ready for cutting and pasting. 


When made up, these four posters 


form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 


— MAIL THE COUPON — 


Postpaid. $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
For $ enclosed, send the following: 


4. 320 


Cathedral Windows 


_ Santa Claus Cut-Outs........... 60¢ 
Eskimo Village Cut-Outs........ 60¢ 
Mid-Winter Holiday Posters..... 60¢ 


SANTA CLAUS 
CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets 
of designs printed on 
good card stock, size 11 
x 17, including the vil- 
lage church, the sleigh 
with reindeer, the glori- 
ous Christmas tree, the 
snow - laden hemlocks, 
happy children and their 
toys, the village houses 


and all the incidentals to create the atmosphere of Merry Xmas. Put 
up in strong portfolio with sheet of directions. Size 11°4 x 18. 


Postpaid, $0.60 


ideal to be used in con- 
junction with your study 
of the Northland — its 
people, their habits and 
mode of living. {Eight 
sheets of cut-outs on 
white card stock show- 
ing Eskimo men, women, 
children, houses, dogs, 
igloos, sleds, polar bears, 


boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the hab- 
its, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 


Printed in U.S. A. 


Postpaid, $0.60 


PEF 
Cathedral CHindows 
ots 
Pay H Pry 
Glorify Your Christmas Classroom as Never Before! 
AN 
ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 
| 


